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PHILIP DAWES’ (Pupil of Hogarth) 


Original Painting of ** THE HENPECK’D HUSBAND” (engraved 
178), FOR SALE.—Mr. LEY, Machinist, 16, Bear-street, lh men 


CELANDIC.—FOR SALE, 90 WORKS 

printed in ICELAND, Sagas, Nove's, Seaten Piave, Grammars, &c., 

also "CKLANDIC LITERARY SOCIETY’3 PUBLICATONS, 120 parts 
(1860 to 1880).—Apply, BLIGH Peacock. Sunderland. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, of 62, Queen’s- 


rescent, London, N.W., has ome 6 bli 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, comprising many First Editions 
of Works by famous Authors, Cruikshankiana, Dramatic and Musical 
Literature, Books printed for private circulation, Topography, &c.- Copies 
tent on receipt of two stamps. 

















 OTICE.—The NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY at SOUTH KENSINGTON wili be 

Public after MONDAY, the 31st AUGUST, neve dRere Be te tee EEUOV EL, 

of the entire Collection on loan to the BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM, 

a safe Building for the reception 





pending the ofa 
of the Fe Portraits.—By order of the Trustees 
GEORGE €CHARF, Director, Keeper, and Secretary. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1885-6 wil mn OCTOBER i 
when an hg eg 7 ogll Abbas will be delivered by A. 
MACKELLAR, . M.Ch,, at 3 P 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and £60 
pan open to all First-Year Students, will be ag ing for COMPE- 
The Examination will be held on the 5TH, 6TH, and 7TH of 
OUTOBER, and the Subjects will be La and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candid 
Special Classes are held throughout the = for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE M.B. EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
All Hospital Ap; intments are open to Students without extra P= py 
Scholarships Money Prizes of value are the 
Sessional yy as also several Medals. 
be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be 
to Leotens or to Hospital Practice, and spccial arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their ae subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practition 
, Several Medical Practitioners and Private Familie residing in the neigh- 
d receive , and a register of 








or 
poe Sohaings is kept in the Secretary's Office. 
Prospectuses and al may be obtai 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLB. 





d from the Medical 
\W. M. ORD, Dean, 





WENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 


SESSION 1835-6. 
I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW.’ 
IL, DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING. 


Candid for Admission in these Departments must not be under 14 
_ of age, and those | under 16 will be required to pass an Entrance 

—— in English, A , and E} tary Latin, to be held on 
OCTOBER 2npD. 

Ill. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY (including the Dental 
and Pharmaceutical Courses), 

Students are required, before —. to have passed ae the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, or the | in the Victoria 
University, or some other Pr elimi y E Pp by the 
General Medical Council. 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223, [Brunewick-street) 
of Scholarships tenable in this D in the p 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS L., IL, sal lV. = commence on the 
6TH, and in III, on the Ist, of OCTOBER. 

V. EVENING CLASSES, 


The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., IT., and IV. will commence on the 
6TH, in IIL, on the IST, and in V., on the 13TH OCTOB' ER. 


Prospectuses of the several Departments, and of Entrance Exhibitions 
and Scholarships (14 in oom, and varying in value from £12 to £100 per 
annum) may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH'S, Piccadilly, Manchester, and 
they will be forwarded fo the College on application. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


Victoria UNIVERSITY. 


This University confers Degrees in Arts, Science, Law and Medicine, on 
those who have pursued ——- Courses of — in a College of the 
wy f ae have passed the necessary Examina’ 

A PR MINARY PEX AMINATION PACUL TIES: ‘of ARTS, SCIENCE 
and LAW). and an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (FACULTY of 
MEDICINE), will take place in OCTOBER, commencing on MONDAY 5Tu, 

Particulars as to these-and other Examinations and as to Courses of 
Study may be obtained from the K 

Manchester, 














Particulars 














A. T. BENTLEY, M.A, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY ae "(MB B.) Bee OF THE 
INIVEKSITY OF NDON, 

The following ‘iia meet the req of Candidates :— 

CHEMISTRY—Professor WILLIAMSON, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—Professor G. C. FOSTER, F.R.8, 

ZOOLOGY—Professor RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.8. . 

oper and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY—Professor OLIVER, F.R.S., 








The Courses of Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, and Botany enter into the 
ordinary Medical curriculom. 





Pr by ey hang i is to Classes for Matriculation, may 
be obtained from the College, pve dordy w.c, 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 


TION for filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the Foundation 
will be held on the 27TH «f AUGUST.—For information apply to the 
BursaR, St, Paul’s school, West Kensington. 


THE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 


om Seouman — ee nen London, rect ives a limited number 
ugnificent buildings, spacious unds.—Address T. 
Messrs, Hall & Lovitt, Camden-road, N.W. vi si 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—  WARBERRY 


Le. J von, Eon te Frag =: eee my ES TUITION,— 
ate olar of King’s College, Cambrid; 
receives TWELVE Pupils, "First-class general Educstion ; special — 
7 for Matriculation, Scholarstips, and other a. Every 
tention paid to the health and comfort of pupils. Fees, 200 guineas. 


EPCKERS & SON, the originators of the 


eer of Cash Dircounts, SUPPLY all NEW BOOKS in General 
eenere terature ae reduction of 3d. in the Is,, and Law and Medical at 2d. in tho 


wdiGhoee Seteetion of Standard Works in calf and morocco binding, suit- 


Library or for Presentation, also for School and Col Prizes, 
alwaye, on hand, by post carefully and promptly execu: Cata- 


Tela W.c. 

















NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

An ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS will be APPOINTED 

in SEPTEMBER. Stipend £100 per annum. Candidates must send in 

» not later than AUGUST 


IvoR JAMES, Registrar. 





wit a 
27TH. For further information apply to 
Cardiff, June 12th, 1885, 


(GHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 





APPLICATIONS for the PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 per 
annum, should be sent to the SECRETARY by SEPTEMBER Ist. It is 
tenable by the Daughter of an Officer ia the Army who is in need of 
pecuniary assistance, 





UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, &E., LONDON. 


Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 





Head Mistrees—Miss M. TODD, Grad in H , Cambridge Uni y: 
Professors—Seeley, King’s oe, 5 = 3 mest ley, LL.D., University Coll. 
Drs. Ri = and ot Renaees ~s John Bloc » Louls Di abi, 


Signor » Professor oe hony a Dr. ‘Pesrero, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 


22, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at ABERDEEN, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9TH. 


President-Elect— 

The Right Hon, Sir LYON PLAYFAIR, K.C.B., M.P., Ph.D., LL.D, 
F.R.S.L. and E., F.C.8. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS —Authors are requested to 

give early notice of their intention to offer Papers. 

Information — Lodgings and other local arrangements may be 

obtained from the Local Secretaries, Aberdeen. 

T.G, . BONNEY, Sec Secretary. 


"MIDLAND RAILWAY. 





TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, i885. 


TPOURIST TICKETS will be issued from 

MAY IsT to the 3!stT OCTOBER, 1885. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, April, 1885, JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 





“* If pictorial art is, indeed, an mae = influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the youns. the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to adorn every 
nursery and school-room in England,”—7Zimes, April 17th, 1873, 


For tHE ARTISTIO DECORATION or THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c, 
MUSEO DEL PRADO MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


Now ready. 


Firstand Second Issues of Reproductions 
in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE of 349 PAINT- 
INGS, comprising 284 Copies FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
and 65 Copies BRITISH SCHOOL. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 





Now ready. 
Vol. III. Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.’’ 
Price Four Guineas. 


An Illustrated apa po “ Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per port. 


Fine-Art Catahegne, pp. 166, price & Sixpence, free 00 Per | mm. 


MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly unlike Mnemonics. Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Mr. Ricwarp A. Proctor, and othere. 


Prof. LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxFORD STREET, LONDON, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


Qne Guinea*per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 




















Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Revised Liste of Now ond Ohoica Boo ke lately added to the 
talogues 


Lib and Ca Murplus Copics withdrawn for 
Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, postage free, on 
app 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 





281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


CHRISTOPHER 
KIRKLAND. 


Athenaeum. 

‘Mrs. Linton’s discussions of all the problems of 
modern life show a breadth of view, an intensity of 
purpose, and a strong sincerity which rivet the ers’ 
attention, and they are lightened by flashes of that wit 
and sarcasm in which she has diy an equal. The 
lite’ recollections, from Hartley Coleridge to the 
men of the present day, are full of interest. Quotation 
can do no justice to them, nor would it be possible to 
convey any idea of the force of her descriptions and 
the touches of real poetry woven into them.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T.” 


A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER, the Popular Author of “Her 
Dearest Foe,” ‘Which Shall it Be?” &c. In 
8 vols., crown 8vo. 

Graphic. 

A Second Life’ is an admirable pate gallery. 
All the dramatis persone are so excellent in their several 
ye as studies of more or less eccentric character that 
it is almost invidious to enumerate any as specially 


noteworthy.” 
American Bookseller. 

“¢ A Second Life,’ by Mrs. Alexander, is another of 
those delightfully-told stories she gives to the public 
now and then. The charm of her tings is their 
perfect naturalness. The characters are well delineated 
and never overdrawn, but really do exist with marked 


distinction.”’ 
Spectator. 
“The author has undoubted capacity for sketching 
character.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


MY WIFE’S NIECE. In 3 vols. 


Whitehall Review. 

*** My Witfe’s Niece’ is a book which deserves singling 
out from the run of ordinary novels...... For we have 
writing in excellent taste and in purest English, a 
genuine gift of expression, and a keeninsight into most 
of the s of human life. A better-drawn character 
than that of Alf Norton, whose ideas of the character- 
istics of blue blood were that they consisted of 
*boisterousness, a sublime frankness, and a con- 
temptuous disregard of others of conventional usages,’ 
could not be conceived; and his poor wife, whose 
feelings and good taste are constantly being outraged, 
makes capital foil to her vulgar spouse.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 


MRS. HOLLYER. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK, Author of “Godfrey Helston,” &c, 
In 8 vols. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


A RECORD. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

Third Edition. Price és. 
oe Vanity Fair. 
bd k seems to be a first essay—at least, we d 
not recognise the hand of any known author—but who. 
ever wrote it wrote a very remarkable book. If the 
writer be a woman, she discriminates in judgment of 
men with rare clearness; if a man, he seems to see 
things with a woman’s eyes, The characters are very 
real; the story is simple and clear, and there is not the 
—r of an effort in production. A genuine, good 
novel. 





Preparing for immediate publication. 
In 1 vol., 6s., with a Portrait. 
A NEW EDITION of 


MR. EDMUND YATES’ 
RECOLLECTIONS, 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


“MY EXPERIENCES IN HOLLOWAY PRISON.” 








Ricuarp Bentiey & Sox, New Sy yew 
Publishers in Ordinary tv Her Majesty the Queen. ‘ 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
LIst. 


DEDICATED TO LORD NORTHBROOK. 
THE POPULAR and IMPORTANT NEW WORK onthe ROYAL NAVY. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. 


ENGLAND on the SEA; or, 


the Story of the British Navy. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
Author of “Celet d Erglist of the Victorian Era,” &c. 

“A most entertaining book, comprising the detailed narrative of how, 
from the distant days of Saxon Alfred until the present year, Britain hes 
won renown as & naval power. It is gratifying to peruse this brilliant 
record of ancient bravery, telling of the gallant deeds of long ego.... 
Mr, Adams’s previous writings are all graphic, accurate, and graceful ; 
but in this work he has surpassed himself, Itis a k of engrossing 
interest, which once opened is not willinzly to be laid down till the final 
page is turned, It insures ion as a fully piled, statistical, 
and trustworthy history, while io style it is as amusing and eloquent as 
the most thrilling volume of fictitious adventure.”— Whitehall Review. 

“Mr. Adams is a most indefatigable compiler....He has essayed to 
supply what is an acknowledged want in our literature, a really popular 
history of our navy.”—John Bull, 

“The merits of this latest contribution to the history of our war ships 
will be recognized to lie in the happy and lucid style in which Mr. Adams 
relates his facts.”—Daily Telegraph. 

* ...Im the present work none of those delicate touches for which 
‘Celebrated Englishwomen’ was remarkable, are absent.,..The two 
volumes have been carefully compiled, and the stories of the various great 
battles and adventures have lost nothing by being told in comprehensive 
and flowing language.”— Public Opinion. 

POPULAR NEW WORK ON JAPAN, 
At ell Libraries and Booksellers’, } vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of JAPAN. By Percy 


““A work like that of Mr. Thorpe’s, in which the chief events of 
Japanese history are described, and a general idea of the country and its 
inhabitants ia clearly set forth, possesses considerable value....Mr. Thorpe 
has provided an exce'lent work, easily comprehended, and likely to be of 
much use for educational purposes, as well as of interest to the reader who 
is supposed to have finished his education.”— Morning Post. 

** ‘The events of the present century are recorded with great conciseness. 
The book is a handy précis of the more salicnt historical facts, given in the 
plain style of the annalist."—Saturday Review. 


The Popular Novels at all Libraries, 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ** My Sister the Actress,” * Facing 
the Footlights,” ‘* The Heart of Jane Warner,” &c. 3 vols, 
By Iza 


HEARTS or DIAMONDS. 


DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ‘The Love that He Passed By,” ** Xot 
Easily Jealous,” ** Love, Honour, aud Obey,” &c, 2 vols. 


IN a LONDON SUBURB. By 


W. HARTLEY, 3 vols. 


THE ILL-TEMPERED COUSIN. 


By Mrs. FRADCES ELLIOT, Author of ‘* The Red Cardinal,” * The 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain,” &c. 3 vols, 


A RICH MAN’S RELATIVES. 


By R CLELAND, Author of “‘ Inchbracken,” &c. 3 vols, 

**From the excellence of tae descriptive passages one is enabled to 
realise the summer and winter scenery which surrounds the actors,..., 
Most of the dramatis persone are very well drawn,.”— Athenaeum. 

** The novel furnishes some graphic glimpses of Canadia» life and life 
among the Indians, and the reader will be interested in pursuing the ramifi- 
citions of a very entertaining story. Mr, Cleland evidently writes from 
full knowledge of the people and the scenes he describes.”— Academy. 

** The descriptive parts of this novel are remarkably good..,., It contains 
much of good character drawing. There are many graphically painted 
scenes of men and manners,”—AMorning Post. 

“In this story there will be found much to interest..... There is consider- 
able merit both in the truction and pl ing of the various incidents,” 

Public Opinion. 


ON GOLDEN HINGES. By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘Tho Vicar’s Governess,” ‘‘ Footprints in the 
Snow,” “ Out of Eden,” &c. 3 vols, 

** Miss Kusseli’s story contains tome good points..... The hero goes out to 
the Soudan as a sp:cial correspondent, and his meeting with certain other 
characters of the story on the burning plains of Africa makes a scene wh'ch 
must be read in order to be appreciated,”— Athenaeum, 

* This ison tte whole a graphically written tale. Its opening scenes 
show much descriptive power. The ‘situation’ created by Graham 
North’s nearly spent passion for the be»utifal girl who has loved him too 
well is in itself dramatic....Much effect is produced by the contrast 
between the rivals for Graham’s love, Katherine Despard and the fair but 
frail Winny. Mrs, North also, with all her pride and ambition for her 
only son, is cleverly drawo, These personages are well finished character 
studies, conveying a sense of reality which is the best proof of their 
excellence....The author excels in painting her own sex....The novel 
contains many powerfully written and pathetic pages. It is one of 
those books the interest of which is so well sustained that once com- 
menced it will not be put aside until the last chapter has been reached.” 

Morning Post. 

** .. «It has an air of freshn:ss about it....There is plenty of life, and 

several of the characters are in every sense good....’— Spectator. 


A MARRIAGE of CONVENIENCE. 


By HARRIETT JAY, Author of “The Queen of Connaught,” “* Two 
Men and a Maid,” ‘My Connaught Cousins,” “Through the Stage 
Door,” &c. 3 vo's. 

* ,«eIt shows a good deal of skill in that peculiar kind of plot- 
construction which is so dear to the readers of Miss Braddon and Mr, 
Wilkie Collins..-.Miss Jay displays great cleverness in making the 
vindictive Feveral both save Frank Howarth and shoot the Duke....The 
book |shows Miss Jay to possess undoubted lod ic talent.” 

Spectator. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalis. 


POPULAR ONE-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A PEERESS of 1882. By Mrs. 
(Immediately, 


ALEXANDER FRASER, 


BETRAYED. By Dora Russell. 
EVERY INCH A WOMAN, 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, Anthor of ** Recom rend d to Merey,” &c. 
Pictuce boards, 2s, 
LOVE, HONOUR, and OBEY. By 
1ZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
1 vol, cloth, 38. 6d, each. 


KEITH’S WIFE. By Lady Violet 


GREVILLE, Author of * Zoe: a Girl of Genius,” ** Creatures of Clay,’, 



































&e., &e. (/mmediately. 
KATE VALLIAN T. By Annie 
THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP). 





F.V. Wurtz & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


THE CONGO. By H. M. Stanley. 2 
vols. Illustrated, 42s. 


GUSTAVE DORE, his Life and Re- 
miniscences. With hitherto unpublished Drawings 
by the Artist. 24s. 


LORD SALISBURY: his Life and 
Speeches. By F.S. PULLING, M.A. 2 vols., 21s, 


JOHN BRIGHT. Public Letters of 
the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 7s. 6d. 


FORBES’S NATURALIST’S WAN. 
DERINGS in the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Illustrated, 21s. 


DR. TROMAOLT’S UNDER the RAYS 
of the AURORA BOREALIS. 2 vols. Ilustrated, 


MODERN ENGLISH SPORTS. By 
FREDERICK GALE. 6s.; Large Paper, 10s. 6d. 


THE FERN WORLD. By F. G. Heath. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Coloured Plates, 
6s, 

GENERAL GORDON’S PRIVATE 
DIARY of his EXPLOITS in OHINA. 17s. 6d. 


JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL. New and Chesper Edition. 6s, 


THOMPSON HALL. By Anthony 
TROLLOPE. 1s. 


AN AMATEUR ANGLER’S DAYS in 
DOVEDALE. By E. M. Illustrated cover, 1s.; 
leatherette, 1s. 6d. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES. By “Red 
SPINNER” (WM. SENIOR). 1s. 
By Phil 


CHASING a FORTUNE. 
ROBINSON. 1s. 


TIGERS at LARGE. By Phil Robin- 
SON. 1s. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each. 
(Except where otherwise stated.) 











R. D. Blackmore. By W. Clark Russell. 
By orna Doone (Also an Wreck of the ** Grosve- 
Illustrated Edition, nor,” 
31s. 6d. and 35s.). John Holdsworth (Chief 
Alice Lorraine. Mate). 
Cradock Nowell. A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
Oripps the Carrier. The Lady Maud. 
Clara Vaughan. Jack’s Courtship. 
Erema ; or, My Father’s A Sea Queen. 
Sin. Little Loo. 
Mary Anerley. My Watch Below. 
Cree, * | are 35, Bisa 
. uttercups : 
Tommy Upmore. a Novel of the Upper 
By William Black. Thames. 
ree Feathers. The Senior Partner. 
A Daughter of Heth. Alaric Spenceley. 
Kilmeny. oe A Struggle for Fame. 
In Silk Attire. 

y Silverdale’sSweet- By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
in art. A Golden Sorrow. 
Sunrise. Out of Court. 

By Thomas Hardy. Constance Fenimore 
\ Pair of Blue Byes. | sal Woolson. 
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LITERATURE. 


Studia Biblica: Essays in Biblical Archaeo- 
logy and Criticism and kindred Subjects. 
By Members of the University of Oxford. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tu1s volume appears to offer a happy answer 
to the question that was discussed some little 
time ago, as to the best means of promoting 
“research” at the universities. Three Oxford 
professors, filling chairs which represent one 
department of learning, that of the interpre- 
tation of | Scripture, men who are known 
to be all of them themselves occupied in 
“research,”’ held meetings on a few evenings 
during each term, at which papers on their 
common subject of study were read and dis- 
cussed. These papers, having been revised 
by their authors, have been collected into a 
volume, which is now published by the dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press ; and the promise 
is held out that this volume is but the first of 
aseries. A young student cannot be placed 
in circumstances better calculated to stimulate 
him to independent investigation, than if he 
is given opportunities of obtaining experienced 
guidance at the outset of his enquiries, of 
getting kind and sympathising criticism when 
he believes himself to have made discoveries, 
and is afforded the means of publishing to the 
world any valuable results of his researches. 
The volume before us would, therefore, 
deserve welcome, even if its contents were 
less interesting than they actually are. 

1. The book contains papers arranged in a 
kind of chronological order, beginning with 
those relating to the Old Testament. The 
first, by Prof. Driver, gives an account of 
recent speculations concerning the origin and 
primary meaning of the Tetragrammaton. 
Some scholars, pointing out the affinities of 
the Hebrew name for the Deity to titles known 
to have been used elsewhere, have contended 
that the Hebrews derived their sacred name 
from a non-Israelitish source. It has been 
lately maintained that the form of the name 
as first imported was Yahu, or Yah, and did 
not include the abstract idea of being; but 
that the connection with the substantive verb 
was first established when the Hebrews gave 
the name the form Yahweh, and associated 
with it the meaning explained in Exod. iii. 
14. Conceding the derivation from the sub- 
stantive verb, it has been questioned whether 
the form employed has a neuter or a causative 
force—that is to say, whether the name is to 
be understood as denoting the self-existent 
one, he that is ; or, rather the creator or life- 
giver, he that causeth to be. Other explana- 
tions, such as “the fulfiller of promises,” 
have also been proposed. Prof. Driver feels 
to difficulty, on theological grounds, in accept- 
ing theories which, as relating to the time 
Por to Exod. iii. 14, in no way invalidate 

revelation there given. But considering 








the theories impartially on their own merits, 
he is unable to regard any of them as 
established. 

2. The second paper, by Mr. N. H. Woods, 
contains a study of the Septuagint Version of 
the books of Samuel. In this he deals with 
some facts which Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
lectures had already made popularly known. 
The same Masoretic text is found, with 
insignificant variations, in all extant Hebrew 
MSS. Hence it had been imagined that the 
determination of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment was free from the perplexity as to 
various readings which besets the critical 
editor of the New Testament. But there are 
various reasons for doubting whether the 
horse had been safely kept before the Masoretic 
revisers locked the stable-door. In particular 
the Septuagint translation is many centuries 
older than the oldest existing Hebrew MS. ; 
and it is in general so extremely literal, that 
it is easy to reproduce the Hebrew text from 
which it was derived. But the text, and 
especially in the books of Samuel, is found to 
differ considerably from that which is the 
basis of our English version. Itis easy, then, 
to imagine what interest attaches to a careful 
study of these variations. Some of them, no 
doubt, may be explained as having their 
origin in errors made by the transcribers of 
the Greek text, or as due to carelessness or 
want of fidelity on the part of the translators ; 
but there are others where the readings 
indicated by the Greek seem plainly deserving 
of preference to those actually found in the 
Hebrew text. But there are some variations 
of a more fundamental character, which raise 
a question as to the manner in which the 
Hebrew books of Samucl, as we now have 
them, were formed. To take the most striking 
example, it has been always a puzzle to com- 
mentators that in 1 Sam. xvi. 21 David is 
represented as a personal attendant on Saul, 
and as his armour-bearer, while in the next 
chapter he seems to be a complete stranger to 
Saul, who (v. 55) enquires of Abner whose 
son he is, and finds Abner unable to tell. 
Now, this difficulty does not arise from the 
narrative as told in the Vatican copy of the 
Septuagint, which omits large portions of 
the present Hebrew text; but the remark- 
able point is that the portions which the 
Septuagint retains and those which it omits, 
when each read separately, form two nearly 
consecutive narratives. Thus the solution is 
suggested that the present text of Samuel was 
formed by putting together two independent 
accounts of this portion of David’s career. 

3. In the third paper Dr. Neubauer gives 
an interesting discussion, which will not bear 
abridgment, of the dialects spoken in Pales- 
tine in our Lord’s time. A few years ago 
Dr. Roberts, in his work, Discussions on the 
Gospels, did much to give popular circulation 
to the view that Greek was very widely 
spoken in the Holy Land, and that this was 
the language in which were delivered many 
of the discourses of our Lord, as well as 
almost all those of the apostles recorded in 
the book of the Acts. This view, however, 
has not obtained extensive support; and the 
conclusions at which Dr. Neubauer arrives are 
that a kind of Greek was only spoken by a 
small Jewish Greek colony and by some priyi 
leged persons; that in Jerusalem, and ‘perhaps 


also in the greater part of Juded, thé niddern- | 
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ised Hebrew and a pure Aramaic dialect were 
chiefly in use; but that the Galileans only 
understood a dialect of their own, closely 
related to Aramaic. He considers that the 
language of the Talmud of Jerusalem, which 
consists of discussions by natives of Galilee, 
represents the language which the disciples of 
Jesus spoke and wrote. 

4. The fourth essay, by Mr. Edersheim, 
professes to give an account of a new theory 
of the origin and composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels proposed by Pastor Wetzel. Actually 
it mainly consists of an able review, for which 
Wetzel himself had furnished materials, of 
the various theories previously put forward. 
Of Wetzel’s own theory ouly a brief sketch is 
given at the conclusion ; and it does not lead 
us to think that Wetzel has been more suc- 
cessful than his predecessors in obtaining a 
solution, which will command general accept- 
ance, of the extremely difficult problem with 
which he has occupied himself. 

5. Dr. Sanday, in the next paper, presents 
the main points in a controversy which has 
lately raged between two eminent German 
scholars. Prof. Zahn, of Erlangen, in a work 
published in 1883, believed himself to have 
recovered a real literary treasure, namely, a 
commentary on the Gospels by Theophilus of 
Antioch, whose date is a.p. 170-180. In fact, 
a Latin commentary, bearing the name of this 
Theophilus, had been published by De la 
Bigne in 1576; but its claims to this assumed 
authorship had been rejected by several 
learned critics, such as Le Nourry, Fabricius, 
and Lardner, and at the present day had been 
generally regarded (as for instance, by Otte) 
as completely disproved. There are, for 
instance, some apparent anachronisms which, 
if not conclusive against the authorship of 
Theophilus, would oblige us to doubt whether 
it would be ever possible to disprove by inter- 
nal evidence an alleged second century date. 
Dr. Zahn, however, made an extremely able 
and ingenious case for reversing the previous 
judgment of critics. Dr. Sanday has found it 
difficult to present this case adequately in the 
space at his disposal, and of course it would 
not be possible to do so here. Zahn was 
replied to by Prof. Harnack, of Giessen ; but 
before his discussion of Zahn’s arguments 
could be published, evidence came to light 
which gave the question a new aspect, and 
which he was able to add in an appendix. 
It had not been known from what MS. De la 
Bigne had published this commentary, nor 
had any other MS. of it been found, until 
quite lately the director of the Royal Library 
of Brussels announced that his library 
possessed a MS. which contained the very 
commentary in question. And it contained a 
preface apparently unknown to De la Bigne; 
which stated that the work was a compilation 
made at the request of a certain Nomedius, who 
was abbot of the monastery of Soissons, a-p. 
695-711. This seems to settle the question 
of the antiquity of the commentary. But 
Zahn is still unconvinced ; and one who has 
very gréat respect for both the disputants can 
only observe with regret a certain asperity of 
tone which the controversy has assumed. A 
mafi may form a wrong opinion as to the date 
of 4n ancient document without losing his 
right to be regarded as not only a perfectly 
virttious character, but an able and learned 
divine. : eee SUNT 
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6. For the sixth paper Dr. Sanday has also 
drawn his materials from the Texte und 
Untersuchungen of Yon Gebhardt and Har- 
nack. The paper treats of a sumptuous 
Biblical MS. preserved in the cathedral library 
of Rossano in Calabria, but hitherto unused 
by editors of the New Testament. The MS. 
is ascribed to the sixth century, and its 
special interest consists in a collection of 
miniatures representing scenes from the close 
of our Lord’s earthly ministry. Gebhardt and 
Harnack published in 1880 a full description 
of the external appearance of the volume, 
reserving for a later publication an accurate 
presentation of the text, as they had not had 
time to copy the MS. on their visit to Rossano 
in 1879, but had merely collated it with a 
printed edition. The two scholars returned 
to Rossano in the spring of 1882, attended by 
a photographer, who was to copy the minia- 
tures, and a skilled artist, who was to repro- 
duce the colouring. But unfriendly influences 
had been at work in the meantime; and 
access to the MS. was denied, on the pretext 
that the Chapter were themselves about to 
publish a complete edition of it. Considering 
that the members of this learned body did 
not even know in what language the MS. was 
written, it is safe to conclude that some other 
reason inspired their refusal. But the German 
scholars were obliged to return re infecta, and 
had to content themselves with publishing 
the text as derived from the somewhat hurried 
collation of their first visit. 

Dr. Sanday, in his paper, gives an account 
of the chief characteristic features of this 
text, from which it appears that the accession 
of this new witness will have no appreciable 
effect on critical judgments. In fact, the 
controversy now between New Testament 
critics is whether the preference is to be 
given to a small number of very ancient 
authorities or to the great bulk of modern 
witnesses. But as the date of the alleged 
modernisation of the text is earlier than the 
time of St. Chrysostom, a witness a full 
century later than his time does little by his 
accession to strengthen the modern phalanx. 

7. Inthe seventh paper Prof. Wordswoith 
prints the old Latin version of the epistle of 
St. James, as given in the Corbey MS., a 
MS. now at St. Petersburg, but which 
originally belonged to the monastery of 
Corbey on the Somme, near Amiens. The 
MS. is not older than the ninth or tenth 
century, but the text which it contains can be 
traced back to the fourth. Prof. Wordsworth 
has made a careful comparative study of the 
text given by this version with the Vulgate, 
with other Latin versions, and with the 
Greek ; and he finds so much difficulty in 
reconciling all the facts, that he puts forward 
the somewhat startling hypothesis that the 
versions represent two different Greek texts, 
both independent translations of the same 
Hebrew or Aramaic original. The character 
of the Greek of this epistle has often been 
thought unlikely to have proceeded from 
James, and it is very conceivable that what 
the apostie dictated or wrote in Aramaic may 
have been translated by his “ interpreter” 
into Greek. But it is an immense addition 
to this hypothesis to suppose that the 
Aramaic original circulated independently, 
and was translated into Greek by more 
persons than one ; and Prof. Wordsworth owns 


that he has not been able to convert Dr. Hort 
to his opinion. 

In the concluding paper of the volume Dr. 
Sanday returns to the subject of the Corbey 
St. James, and he gives some interesting 
particulars as to the study of the old Latin 
version, on which he is at present engaged. 
The extant specimens of the old Latin, in their 
general resemblance and their perpetual devia- 
tions from each other, present an aspect which 
it is as hard to account for by a theory as it is 
satisfactorily to explain the mutual relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels. It will require an 
extensive and laborious tabulation of facts 
before any general results can be stated with 
confidence. But the conclusions to which 
Dr. Sanday’s investigations are pointing is 
that there were originally two main versions 
which were the parent stocks from which all the 
texts we now have were derived with different 
degrees of modification. He suggests that 
these modifications may have often arisen from 
differences of local usage, transcribers being 
liable to substitute for the words in the text 
before them other equivalent phrases more 
in use in the district in which they lived. 
And he ventures to anticipate that a study of 
the versions is likely to throw light on the 
variations of provincial speech, since by a 
comparison of the different texts with the 
large store of patristic quotations we may be 
able to assign each text to a certain fixed 
locality. 

8. The eighth essay, by Mr. Gwilliam, re- 
lates to a subject likely to occupy a foremost 
place in the labours of coming biblical critics, 
namely, the Syriac translation of the New 
Testament. The printed text of the Peshito, 
in respect of the authority on which it rests, 
stands in much the same condition as the Greek 
printed text did at the end of the last century; 
that is to say, it but reproduces a traditional 
text originally founded on but slender MS. 
authority. There are now, however, in the 
Syriac MSS. at the British Museum abundant 
materials for a critical edition of the Peshito, 
such as might bear comparison with modern 
critical editions of the Greek Testament. Mr. 
Gwilliam describes one venerable MS. which 
is as old as the Alexandrian MS. of the 
Greek. The task of preparing a critical 
edition of the Peshito had been undertaken 
by the late Philip Pusey, but his early death 
obliges us now to look to his fellow-labourer 
Mr. Gwilliam for the completion of his work. 
Mr. Gwilliam announces that his collations 
have proceeded to such a point that the pub- 
lication of a revised Peshito for the four 
Gospels is now within measurable distance. 
He gives us also to understand that the result 
of his labours has been to confirm in all 
important respects the traditional text, the 
corrections that will be introduced relating 
chiefly to matters of grammar and ortho- 
graphy. He uses language indeed which 
would seem to imply that Philip Pusey had 
undertaken his labours with the design of 
bringing out this result. But we are little 
concerned with the animus, or even with the 
* ayer ms of any editor who honestly lays 
‘the evidence before us. Let him give what 
readings he pleases the honours of the text, 
provided that his margin affords the means of 
correction. 

We must look to increased knowledge of 





the Syriac authorities as affording the best 





means of determining the controversy raised 
by the publication of Drs. Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek Testament. These scholars, finding 
that the type of Greek text which has pre- 
vailed from the fifth century downwards 
differs in important respects from that attested 
by earlier authorities, have arrived at the 
conclusion that an influential revision of the 
text must have taken place in the third or 
fourth century, in consequence of which the 
older forms of text ceased to be reproduced. 
It is true, we have no historical evidence of 
the fact of this revision. We can only con- 
jecture the place where it was made, and 
scarcely even conjecture the name or names 
of the apparently very influential critics who 
were the authors of it; but this silence of 
history would not alone be sufficient reason 
for rejecting the legitimate results of a critical 
examination of the textual evidence. 

But the greatest difficulty is that Drs. West- 
cott and Hort’s theory requires us to believe 
that simultaneously with the alleged revision of 
the Greek text a similar revision must have 
been made of the Syriac, and with even more 
surprising success. For the traditional 
Peshito corresponds completely with the later 
type of Greek text ; and so far as evidence has 
been yet published, any older forms of the 
Syriac appear to have almost completely 
perished out of existence. The only speci- 
men of them we at present know consists of 
the fragments of the Gospels, published by 
Dr. Cureten. And, in passing, I must remark 
that I cannot think that Drs. Westcott and 
Hort have made a happy change in referring 
to this version as Syriaca vetus, for I look on 
the colourless nomenclature as the more 
scientific. It is characteristic of an un- 
scientific person to be unable to state a fact 
without mixing up some theory with it. The 
old notation, ‘‘ Syr.-cu,” adequately expressed 
the fact that the version referred to was that 
published by Dr. Cureton; the new notation 
mixes up a theory which may be true, but 
which is not yet universally accepted—that 
this version represents the older form of the 
Syriac text, of which the traditional Peshito 
is but a later revision. Of the antiquity of 
the Greek text represented by Cureton’s 
Syriac there can be no doubt; but it still 
remains open to question whether this version 
is the oldest Syriac form, or whether it is the 
unsuccessful attempt of a reformer to introduce 
what he regarded as a purer text than that 
generally current. 

For the resolution of this question we 
must look to increased knowledge of the 
Syriac witnesses. If the Curetonian be really 
the ‘ vetus,’”’ we ought to find that the older 
MSS. of the Peshito we could obtain the 
more nearly they would conform to the 
Curetonian type, and that the quotations of 
the earliest Syriac writers would approach to 
the same form of text. But no such result 
has been obtained from Mr. Gwilliam’s ex- 
amination of the oldest Syriac MS. at present 
known, which cannot be said to exhibit any 
symptoms of approach to the Curetonian type. 
This fact is far from overthrowing Drs. West- 
cott and Hort’stheory. This Syriac MS. isno 
older than cod. A., and if we had no older 
Greek MS. of the Gospels, the MS. Greek 
evidence would appear to be equally adverse 
to Drs. Westcott and Hort’s conclusions. But 
even if the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. did not 
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exist, we could find in later Greek MSS. 
abundant testimony to ‘ pre-Syrian’’ read- 
ings. 
if the primitive Syriac text had been of the 
Curetonian type, it could not have perished 


without leaving some trace behind, but that 


we should find its readings cropping up in 
later Syriac MSS. The testimony of the 
earliest Syriac writers ought also to be care- 
fully examined ; and until the Syriac evidence 
has been thoroughly explored, it seems to me 
rash to be over-confident that we can pro- 
nounce in what form the New Testament 
first circulated in that language. 

9. In the ninth paper Mr. Randell makes 
accessible to the English reader the arguments 
by which the French ambassador, M. Wadding- 
ton, following hints previously given by 
Letronne, succeeded (it is not too much to say) 
in establishing that the date of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom was not a.p. 169, as Eusebius had 
fixed it, but a.p. 155. If we dispassionately 
consider what means of information Eusebius 
had when he found himself bound to assign 
in his chronicle definite dates for second 
century events, we shall have no scruple in 
modifying his figures by a few years when 
evidence presents itself not likely to have 
been within his knowledge. In the present 
case the new evidence enables us to determine 
the date of the proconsulship of Quadratus, 
during which the Acts of Polycarp represent 
that martyr as having suffered. The proof 
is indirect, fixing with tolerable certainty, by 
means of inscriptions, the year of the pro- 
consulship of Julianus, and determining by a 
oon not demonstrative, but offering a high 
egree of probability, the interval between 
his year of office and that of Quadratus. Of 
the date thus obtained there are some in- 
dependent confirmations which need not here 
be described. 

Mr. Randell, adopting Waddington’s date 
for the year of the martyrdom, does not enter 
into the question of the determination of the 
day, and does not appear to have met with a 
paper on the subject which I published in 
the Acapemy of July 21, 1883. Polycarp 
is related to have suffered on a “great 
Sabbath,” and a note to his Acts gives the day 
as the second Xanthicus. This date has been 
generally understood as equivalent to February 
23, and in the year 155 that day was a 
Sabbath; but no one has been able to explain 
why it should have been a “ great Sabbath.” 
The following was the solution which I offered. 
It is notorious that months were originally 
regulated by the appearances of the moon, 
the first evening of the month being that 
when the young moon first became visible, 
the full moon occurring in the middle of the 
month, which continued until the moon had 
waned into total disappearance. In our 
present calendar the months have no con- 
nexion with the moon. On February 23 the 
moon may be full or new, or have any other 
age. Now I found reason to think that in 
the time of Polycarp the month Xanthicus 
was still lunar, and had not been fixed to 
begin on a determinate day of the solar year, 
urespective of the moon’s appearance. If 
this be so, the question of the great Sabbath 
is settled at once. The month Xanthicus 
comcided with the Jewish Passover month. 
Since the Jews began their day with the 


And so it is reasonable to believe that 


visibility. would be with them, not the 
close, but the beginning of the first day 
of the month, which would include the 
next following morning. Thus what in 
Gentile computation was the second of Xan- 
thicus, would, in the Jewish, be the first 
day of the month. If this day were a 
Sabbeth, it would undoubtedly be a great 
Sabbath, as being not only the first Sabbath, 
but the first day of the ecclesiastical year, 
and the day from which the other feasts were 
reckoned. In this way I was led to conclude 
that the year of Polycarp’s martyrdom must 
have been one in which the Passover moon 
first became visible on a Friday evening. But 
there is a very limited number of years which 
fulfil this condition, and I found on computa- 
tion that far the most probable of these years 
was the year 155, to which Waddington had 
been led by another process. The only change 
then that I found occasion to make in his 
results was to place the martyrdom on March 
23, instead of February 23; and in favour of 
this later date is to be said that the time of 
the vernal equinox was a very likely time for 
the celebration of the games at which the 
martyrdom took place. 

The tenth paper by Dr. Neubauer gives in- 
formation concerning unexpected discoveries 
relating to Aramaic epigraphy and philology 
made during the past year. Enough has been 
said to show the varied and interesting con- 
tents of this volume. Gero. Satmon. 








Life of Robert Fairfax of Steeton, 1666-1725. 
By Clements R. Markham. (Macmillan.) 


Tae records of this illustrious house of York- 
shire have already done good service in illus- 
trating the course of English history. It is 
nearly forty years ago since four volumes, 
the Fairfax Correspondence and the Fairfax 
Memorials of the Great War, the materials of 
which were drawn from the family papers of 
the great parliamentary general, were com- 
municated to the world, and at once accepted 
by the highest critical authorities of the day 
as valuable additions to the literature of the 
Civil War. From similar documents Mr. 
Markham himself published fifteen years ago 
an elaborate and faithful memoir of Thomas 
Lord Fairfax ; and, among the publications of 
the Surtees Society, there stands out con- 
spicuously a series of Yorkshire diaries, from 
one of which, the diurnal of Adam Eyre, a 
yeoman dwelling on his paternal estate on the 
Don, may be ascertained the cpinions and 
habits of the officers who followed Fairfax’s 
standard. 

The title of the present work must in some 
respects be considered a misnomer. There 
are at least three members of the Fairfax 
family whose lives are described in its enter- 
taining pages, though not with the rich pro- 
fusion of detail surrounding the career of 
Robert Fairfax, and their names might with 
appropriateness have found a place on the 
title-page. Among the Northern leaders of 
the parliamentary army, none could be found 
more courageous in action itself, or more 
courteous to his opponents when the fight 
was won, than Sir William Fairfax, who 
served his country either as squire on the 
patrimonial acres or as soldier on the battle- 
field with disinterested singleness of purpose. 





evening, the first evening of the moon’s 


London, have been printed by Mr. Markham, 
and they show his deep affection for his wife 
and family, and his zeal for the cause for 
which he was in arms. One of them was 
written from Marston Moor on the day after 
the battle: and, as the scene of the fight 
was situated only six miles from Steeton, he 
was able to describe its situation to his wife 
with topographical precision. ‘‘The battle 
was fought in Marston Fields, not far from 
Quinton Ladston’s house, the hour at five 
o’clock in the afternoon.” Ten days after 
the last of these letters was dated, the brave 
warrior fell ‘‘ literally covered with wounds, 
more than one of which was mortal,” having 
plunged single-handed into the midst of the 
foe to encourage his followers, who had thrice 
attacked and thrice been repelled. The other 
correspondent is his daughter, Lady Lister, 
whose letters to her widowed mother 
describe the gaicties of life in London 
during the closing years of the Common- 
wealth. One of the incidents of fashionable 
life mentioned by this gay young wife is the 
match ‘‘ with Jack Mordant and Carey,” the 
father and mother of the brilliant, but erratic, 
Earl of Peterborough ; and the correspondent, 
who seems to have possessed a feminine love 
of fun, adds, “she fasts all lent on purpose 
to be a fit match for him.” 

Robert Fairfax of Steeton, who gives his 
name to this volume, passed through every 
grade in the navy until he rose to the position 
of vice-admiral, and finally obtained a place 
on the Board of Admiralty. For four years 
he remained gaining the experience of a prac- 
tical sailor in the merchant service, in a ship 
trading to the ports in the Mediterranean ; 
but his wish was to enter the navy, and, at 
the close of 1687, he set about obtaining his 
object. His days at this time were spent in 
a curious mixture of work and pleasure. 
One morning he was studying navigation at 
Wapping with the champion ‘ coach” of the 
age ; on the next, he would borrow a horse, 
and follow the king into the hunting-field, 
riding by the side of James, and, after the 
sport was over, accompanying him into the 
hunting lodge ‘“‘to eat some hot soft beef 
and burnt ale.” At last, through the in- 
fluence of a Roman Catholic admiral, a 
Yorkshire compatriot, young Fairfax obtained 
his appointment as a volunteer on board the 
flag-ship. From that time until the retire- 
ment of his hero into private life the pages of 
Mr. Markham’s narrative contain a brief his- 
tory of the English navy. He specifies the 
names of the channel fleet in 1688, depicts the 
corruption which prevailed in the navy under 
the Stuarts, and defines the duties of the 
captain and the services required from the 
various officers and volunteers. To such an 
extent does the biographer carry out his 
determination of describing the naval warfare 
of the period, as to give a minute account of 
the battle of La Hogue, although Robert Fair- 
fax ‘‘ was absent on more distant service, and 
could take no personal part in this glorious 
action.” With that exception, Fairfax seems 
to have participated in nearly every sea fight 
after 1688. The ship in which he served 
was among those engaged in the relief of 
Londonderry. He was first-lieutenant of one 
of the two vessels that suffered in the dis- 
astrous fight off Beachy Head, when Lord 
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few years later he commanded one of the 
ships in the expedition against Copenhagen, 
which forced the King of Denmark into con- 
cluding a ow | of peace with England’s ally. 
His next act of importance was to join in the 
expedition which captured or destroyed forty- 
five merchant-ships and three men-of-war off 
Granville, on the coast of Normandy. Capt. 
Fairfax shared in the honours of the capture 
of Gibraltar; and when a French fleet 
attempted to retake that much-prized fortress 
he served under Sir John Leake in the battle 
of Malaga, which frustrated the enemy’s pur- 
pose. When Lord Peterborough resolved to 
attempt the capture of Barcelona Fairfax 
joined in effecting the landing of the allied 
troops, and he commanded the seven bomb 
vessels which bombarded the town and secured 
its capitulation. During this laborious siege 
he overtasked his strength; and after serving 
afloat for a short time longer he took his seat 
at the Board of Admiralty, never again to 
command any of His Majesty’s vessels. 

On the death of Prince George of Denmark 
the functions of the council at the Admiralty 
ceased, and Admiral Fairfax found no place 
in its successor. His retirement to York 
affords Mr. Markham an opportunity, which 
he is not slow to scize, of depicting the con- 
dition of that ancient city, its eminent in- 
habitants and its quaint old houses, in the 
days of Queen Anne. The gallant admiral, 
with his natural propensity for fighting, was 
no sooner fixed in the family house at 
Middlegate than he plunged into municipal] 
and political struggles. He was at one time 
the city’s representative in Parliament, at 
another he was its lord mayor. Mr. Robert 
Davies, in his interesting Walks through 
the City of York, adds that he was “ not 
aware of any other instance of a vice- 
admiral in the Royal Navy having served the 
office of Lord Mayor of York”; but Mr. 
Skaife, the editor of that posthumous volume, 
quotes a passage which shows that a Lord 
Mayor of that city in 1412 was described, 
although he may not have served afloat, as 
admiral of the royal fleet from the Thames to 
the North of England. 

Mr. Markham’s volume is interesting to 
the native of Yorkshire as a record of the 
exploits of many members of its most illus- 
trious house. To the student of history it 
will be welcome for its picture of the life 
of a fighting admiral at a fighting epoch 
in our annals. It is strange to notice, as an 
incidental point, how these memoirs galvanise 
into newness of life names which seemed 
dead. Col. Martin Bladen was a politician 
and a play-writer, but his politics and his 
plays were alike forgotten until they were 
revived by the frequent mention of his name 
in the Life of Lord Hawke, by Prof. Burrows. 
The vitality imparted to his career in that 
volume will be strengthened by the references 
to him in this memoir of Admiral Fairfax. 

W. P. Courtney. 








Numantia: a Tragedy. By Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra. Translated from the 
Spanish by James T. Gibson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mr. Ginson continues his well-executed task 

of reproducing in English all that is worth 

preserving of the poetry of Cervantes. We 


are already indebted to him for an admirable 
translation of Hl Viaje del Parnaso; and, in 
addition to the present volume, he promises 
us selections from the Comedias and the 
Entremeses. As Clough was careful to mark 
the date of his Amours de Voyage, written 
‘‘when from Janiculum heights thundered 
the cannon of France,” so Mr. Gibson, in his 
preface and in the dedication to the memory 
of General Gordon, stamps this volume as 
put forth in the year of the fall of Khartum, 
and he institutes a striking parallel between 
our British hero and Cervantes. 

Cervantes as a dramatist holds somewhat 
the same place with regard to Lope de Vega 
and Calderon as Marlowe and Greene do 
to Shakspere. The Spanish drama was only 
emerging from its infancy; yet, if we except 
a few false notes and some allegorical parts, 
it is doubtful whether any Spanish historical 
drama really surpasses the Numantia in 
interest. We feel at once that it is not a 
piece written merely for pay or from literary 
vanity; it glows with the fire of a noble 
patriotism, as well as with the fire of poetic 
genius. When we lay it down we cannot 
help thinking what a noble son of Spain 
Cervantes was, and wonder that such a writer 
and such a life should have had so little real 
influence. 

As regards this translation, Mr. Gibson has 
voluntarily bound himself in strictest fetters. 
He reproduces as closely as possible, line for 
line, the metre and the rhyme of the original. 
As a piece of composition, his verse is ex- 
cellent ; but the English metre equivalent to 
the Spanish redondilla is so associated with 
lighter strains that the force and fire of the 
expression in the original is unperceived in 
the version, even when the meaning is really 
given. This will, we think, be seen by a 
comparison of the blank verse translations 
given in Roscoe’s Sismondi with the more 
exactly rhythmical versions of Mr. Gibson. 
We do not place the former higher as trans- 
lations; we cite them simply to illustrate the 
inevitable drawbacks, as well as the difficulty, 
of employing identical metres in different 
languages. Let us take Roscoe’s speech of 
Scipio to his soldiers : 


‘* Well, by your pride of feature, noble friends, 
And splendour of your martial decorations, 
I recognise in you the sons of Rome, 
Yea, brave and valiant sons! But, by your hands, 
Fair and effeminate, by the glossy shew 
Of your smooth faces, rather should I deem you 
Of Britain born, or Belgium.’’ 


This reads like a soldier’s speech. Mr. Gib- 
son’s more exact version gives 


‘* By that proud gesture, by the lusty swell 
Of theserich trappings, with their martial sheen, 
My friends, for Romans I do know you well— 
Romans in build and gallant port, I mean; 
But by the tale these soft white fingers tell, 
And that rich bloom which on your cheeks is 
seen, 
Ye seem to have been reared at British fires, 
And drawn your parentage from Flemish sires.’’ 


Take another passage, Morandro’s spirited 
defence of loving : 
Roscog. 
‘* Never did love teach lover cowardice : 
Have I e’er been a truant from my post 
To visit her I love? Have I e’cr closed 
My eyes in slumber when my captain watched ? 
Have I e’er failed, when duty call’d on me, 
Because my heart was fill’d with her sweet image ? 
If, then, these things be not objected to me, 





Grsson. 
** When did love, by any chance, 
Make the manly bosom weak ? 
Do I leave my post to fly 
To my lady’s side instead ? 
Or lie sleeping on my bed 
When my captain watches by ? 
Hast thou seen me fail to move 
At the urgent call of duty, 
Lured away by wanton beauty, 
Or still less by honest love? 
If with truth thou canst not tell 
Any point wherein I fail, 
Wherefore thus against me rail 
Just because I love so well?’’ 
The difference in the effect of the metre is 
greater still in that scene of horror when the 
son vainly begs for bread, and the infant 
draws blood instead of milk from the breast 
of the famished mother. There is often a 
simple directness in the Spanish verse, which 
deeply moves one there, but which is hardly 
felt in the equivalent English version, ¢.g., 
** Que tienes? Que estas pensando ?’’ 
‘* Why so sad, with thought o’ercast?” 
Cervantes’ tragedy is certainly not written 
in anything like either our blank or our heroic 
verse. It is improbable that we shall ever 
see a better representation in English verse 
of the mechanical structure of the Spanish 
play than Mr. Gibson here gives us. The 
English reader has here the most exact idea 
which he can have of what the original is, in 
form at least; but it would seem to require a 
more severe measure to bring home to him 
the force, the horror, the fire, and the pride 
of patriotism of many of the scenes of the 
original. We do not wish to imply any cen- 
sure of Mr. Gibson’s work; he has done it 
most admirably under the conditions which 
he has chosen, and perhaps the majority of 
critics will maintain that these conditions are 
the right ones. We have wished to draw 
attention to this excellent version as affording 
an almost crucial test of the rival theories of 
translation. After Za Celestina, where the 
interest is quite different, the MNumantia 
is the best worth reading of all the earlier 
Spanish dramas. WerntworrH WEBSTER. 








TWO NEW EDITIONS OF BOOKS ON SPORT. 


Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
River Tweed. By W. Scrope. (Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.) 


The Field Sports of the North of Europe. By 
L. Lloyd. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 


Tae books of these two authors had become 
scarce and practically unattainable by the 
multitudes which summer after summer seek 
Scotland and Norway for the purpose of 
sport, especially of fishing. They were dear 
to our fathers, and have not yet been super- 
seded by the numerous volumes which of late 
years have been written on angling. It was 
therefore wise to reprint them, and set them 
conspicuously before the eyes of the annual 
exodus to the North, just as Heligoland and 
Flamborough Head prove irresistibly attractive 
to the streams of our migratory birds. A fresh 
perusal of these two sportsmen’s books shows 
that they deserve the honour of a second 
edition. Mr. Scrope’s volume is reprinted in 
its integrity, save that the Tweed Fishery 
Laws of 1830, which formed the appendix 
of the original edition, being now repealed, 





Why will you blame me for my passionate love?” 


are replaced by those of 1857 and 1859. The 
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charming illustrations by Sir D. Wilkie, Sir 
Edwin and Charles Landseer, and others also 
reappear, losing, however, the charm of colour. 
This is of most importance in the case of the 
figures of the Salmonidae, which were tinted 
in close likeness to nature in the first issue 
forty-two years ago. That Scrope’s two 
solitary books on deer-stalking and salmon- 
fishing, though now really half a century old, 
should still hold their own among the crowd 
of modern books devoted to sport, is a subject 
worthy of consideration by those writers whose 
literary productiveness is insatiable. 

Our old favourite, Captain Lloyd, produced 
three books distinctively treating of sport. 
These disquisitions on Norwegian shooting 
and fishing were relieved by accounts of 
scenery, description of manners and customs, 
and remarks on political and rural economy. 
The editor has exercised a wise discretion in 
omitting those subjects from the present issue. 
Even Norway has of late years lost much of 
its primitive freshness, and sportsmen must go 
far afield to find the unsophisticated Scandi- 
navia of Lloyd’s day. The Field Sports of 
the North of Europe in their present form 
are avowedly a compilation of chapters from 
the author’s other books on sport, and as such 
form a useful compendium for those seeking 
Norway this summer. Lloyd was a natural- 
ist as well as a sportsman, and by a judicious 
mixture of anecdote and adventure succeeds 
in holding his reader’s attention in spite of a 
somewhat homely style of writing. We know 
of no book which will give the fisherman so 
much information as do these chapters on 
Norwegian fish and fishing. The same is the 
case with Lloyd’s very full account of the 
bear. It is needless to remind the reader 
that he must not expect to find bears 
and salmon so numerous in Scandinavia 
as they were in Lloyd’s time. The caper- 
cailzie was closely studied by the same 
sportsman, and his chapters on it (here 
reproduced) have been useful to every writer 
on the bird since they were penned. The 
hazel hen and its habits, the lynx, fox, elk, 
wolf and other Northern creatures are well 
described in these pages. The Salmonidae 
receive four most interesting chapters, and 
there is a good deal of matter scattered 
through the book which will prove useful 
to fishermen. The quaint engravings of the 
old edition are with advantage omitted from 
the present book, which is not too cumbrous 
to be thrust into the Northern tourist’s port- 
manteau, while on his return it will serve as 
a useful book of reference on his shelves. 
There is an excellent account of one of the 
most curious fishes of Eastern England, the 
burbot (Jota vulgaris). Few people have even 
seen it, but it is occasionally found in the 
Trent. We remember a mill-dam in Lin- 
colnshire being drained when a number of 
these singular fish were taken. The burbot 
isthe only species of Gadidae which inhabits 
fresh water. 

After Lloyd’s sober descriptions there is a 
fine flavour of time-honoured humour and 
rollicking fun to be found in the pages of 
Scrope. He seems to have possessed as keen 
auimal spirits as Maxwell, the author of 
another book which was a deserved favourite 
forty years ago, the Wild Sports of the West. 
ere is much pleasant gossip about the 





Abbotsford, where Sir Walter ‘“‘dwelt in the 
hearts of the people, diffusing life and happi- 
ness around him ; he made a home beside the 
border river, in a country and a nation that 
have derived benefit from his presence and 
consequence from his genius.” The present 
generation can hardly understand the intense 
personal affection which Scotland felt for her 
own enthusiastic admirer. Scrope is still an 
acknowledged authority on Tweed side, 
although the ‘‘ Durham Ranger,” and other 
salmon flies described by Mr. Henderson, are 
more in fayour than the ‘‘ Flower of Yarrow,” 
and ‘‘ Meg wi’ the Muckle Mouth,” prescribed 
by our author. Needless to say, the leistering 
of salmon, whether by ‘‘ burning the water” 
or ‘dunning,” is not only now regarded as a 
poaching device, but is strictly forbidden by 
legislation. We would not willingly, how- 
ever, lose Scrope’s animated accounts of these 
diversions, which form a curious chapter in 
Border history. It is curious that the public 
conscience did not revolt even forty years ago 
from the cruelty of leistering salmon. When 
one escaped wounded it went down the river 
at once, being weak, and, if it were at all hot 
weather, the eels came instantly out of their 
lurking places and like so many wolves fol- 
lowed the blood, speedily eating the flesh out 
of the unfortunate fish’s skin. ‘‘ You will 
see the eels by dozens,” says Scrope, ‘ hang- 
ing thick on him like the sticks in a bundle 
of faggots.” Perhaps it is no wonder that 
after such a sight no Scotchman will ever 
touch an eel. 

There is no need to enter upon the excel- 
lent advice here given, and the descriptions 
of salmon-fishing in the Tweed. No angler 
in that river is ignorant of Scrope’s 
value herein. He quotes Lloyd to prove 
that salmon can live entirely in fresh water ; 
but the land-locked salmon of North America 
suggest that this peculiarity is only acquired 
by a particular variety and a lengthy lapse of 
time. Modern readers will find much inte- 
resting matter in Scrope besides his technical 
pages. His humour is of a peculiarly 
‘canny’ character, well-suited to Tweed- 
side and his subject. How much, for instance, 
does his suggestion fall in with most fisher- 
men’s experience, that a large fish generally 
acquires an additional pound weight each 
year that elapses in its fortunate captor’s 
estimation; that being about the rate at 
which its natural growth might be estimated ! 
We all seem to have known the famous rod 
maker who “never joyed since the price of 
hickory wood rose, and was soon after 
gathered to the tomb of his fathers.” In- 
imitable, too, are Scrope’s directions for 
wading: ‘never go into the water deeper 
than the fifth button of your waistcoat ; even 
this does not always agree with tender consti- 
tutions.” Again, if wading in February 
during the prevalence of a hard frost, ‘ pull 
down your stockings and examine your legs ; 
should they be black or even purple, it might 
perhaps be as well to get on dry land; but if 
they are only rubicund, you miy continue to 
enjoy the water if it so pleases you.” He 
who has waded in Tweed’s bonny amber 
streams, and felt the force of its currents, 
will appreciate these happy suggestions. 
Whether for sound sense or a certain old- 
fashioned pleasantry, somewhat grateful after 
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humour, both books are to be commended 
with regard to the former, and Scrope for the 
latter characteristic. Old and young anglers 
will alike welcome them. M. G. Warxans. 








NEW NOVELS. 

My Wife's Niece. By the Author of “Dr. 
Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
The Law Forbids. By Katharine King. In 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Curly. By John Coleman. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 

Self-Doomed. By B. L. Farjeon. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 


Comedies from a Country Side. By W. 
Outram Tristram. (Ward & Downey.) 


The Stockbroker’s Wife, §c. By Bracebridge 
Hemyng. (Maxwell.) 


Tue new story by the promising author of 
Dr. Edith Romney presents an artistic blend. 
ing of tragedy and comedy, which is ve 

happily expressed by its title. Mildred 
Loraine, the niece of Mrs. Norton, has all the 
qualities, and suffers some of the experiences, 
of one of those heroines who follow without 
faltering the path of duty and of constancy 
to high ideals, which leads commonly to death 
rather thanto happiness. There could hardly 
be a better foil to her than Mr. Norton, who 
perpetually talks of ‘‘My Wife’s Niece,” 
and unblushingly offers her to every eligible 
young man he comes across. He is a born 
marplot and vulgarian. But the blue blood 
which he at least believes himself to possess 
prevents his vulgarity from crossing the 
frontier between grotesque _ self-assertive 
vanity and brutal coarseness. His talk, 
thoug’. it always jars upon the feelings of 
persons of refinement like Mildred Loraine, 
is also invariably amusing; and his shoot- 
ing adventures, which strongly resemble 
those of Mr. Nathaniel Winkle, come as a 
positive relief after murder, mystery, and 
misery. Besides, the admirers of Mildred 
Loraine ought to be grateful to Mr. Norton 
for forcing her to show of what heroic stuff 
she is made. But for her overhearing him 
shamelessly endeavouring to ‘‘bring to the 
scratch”? Rupert Heathcote, the man whom 
she secretly loves, we should not have had 
the fine burst of passionate scorn in which she 
denounces the offer of marriage that he feels 
bound to make to her. Nor would she have 
been driven from an intolerable home to seek 
to make a livelihood in London and to marry 
and nurse poor Lewis Ingram, who in a 
moment of temper has caused the death of, 
rather than deliberately murdered, his bene- 
factor, and the father of his rival, and whose 
essentially weak nature clings to her affection 
and sympathy for support. Has it been mere 
kindliness, or a wish to satisfy the popular love 
of ‘‘ good endings,” that has made the author 
of My Wife's Niece marry Mildred to Rupert 
after the death of Lewis? It would have 
been more in accordance with the laws of 
modern tragedy, if not also with the law of 
nature, that Mildred should have refused 
Rupert, and remained faithful to the memory 

of Lewis. Rupert Heathcote, the stern son 

of a sterner but also rougher father, is an 

excellent study in character; and his growth 
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sincerity and tenderness, under the influence 
of Mildred Loraine, is admirably brought out. 
Gussy Heathcote is a delightful sketch of a 
fascinating and rather simple lawn-tennis 
flirt. But why is she compelled to marry 
the doctrinaire baronet, and not the manly 
curate? The weakest thing—the only weak 
thing, indeed—in My Wife's Niece is the ex- 
traordinary accident by which Rupert Heath- 
cote discovers that the hand which struck down 
his father was that of the man for whom he 
had been almost disinherited. It reminds one 
too readily of a similar discovery through 
instantaneous photography and the melo- 
dramatic ‘‘The apparatus can’t lie, Jacob!” 
of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s ‘‘Octoroon.” My 
Wife's Niece is an excellent novel of its kind, 
and it is written with great and commendable 
care. 


There are several effective incidents and 
there is much admirable character-sketching 
in The Law Forbids. But the plot is pro- 
vokingly improbable, and is tolerable only 
because it justifies the author’s purpose, 
which is to demonstrate the necessity for 
changing the law which in England forbids a 
man from marrying his deceased wife’s niece. 
Philip Brewster is no doubt as much of a 
modern King Arthur as a country gentleman 
of good family and high character, but with 
only five hundred a year, can be. But nine 
out of ten lady readers of Zhe Law Forbids 
will vote him a tiresome fellow all the same. 
His chief difficulties—his bringing about the 
death of a jealous M.P., his marrying Mrs. 
Treherne while he loves Jennie Mortimer and 
Jennie Mortimer loves him, and, finally, his 
leaving his country to go where a man may 
marry his wife’s niece with social and legal 
impunity—are due to sheer fatuity and blind- 
ness. It is weak good-nature that makes 
him dangle after the girl who fascinated the 
M.P. It is imbecility and nothing less that 
makes him marry Mrs. Treherne because she 
thinks him attached to her and not to her 
niece. But if we leave Brewster and his 
bungling out of consideration, Zhe Law Forbids 
must be allowed to be a clever and amusing 
story. Bee and Robin, the flirting and 
fascinating daughters of Farmer Rose, round 
whom the true plot interest of it gathers, are 
as fresh and vigorous sketches of feminine 
mischievousness as we have come across for a 
long time. It is rather a pity that Bee, who, 
like everybody else, is infatuated with Philip 
Brewster, should be the cause of the death of 
any one, especially of an M.P., for tragedy 
seems an unwarrantable intrusion into this 
story. Otherwise Bee’s triumphs and adven- 
tures, the jealousy she inspires in the weak 
heart of Mrs. Brewster, and her capture 
of Julius Mortimer, Jennie’s brother, are 
very enjoyable. As for Robin Rose, she is 
simply an improved copy of her sister, quite 
as much of a coquette, but with more heart. 


In Curly Mr. John Coleman has told a 
short, strong, and simple story, having all the 
air of reality about it. The hapless love 
affair of Dugald Campbell, the Edinburgh 
Writer to the Signet, who is, unfortunately, 
an Apollo, and who goes upon the stage in 
consequence, and of Flora McAllister, the 
impetuous Celtic beauty, who first sees him 
when he is acting in an Aberdeen theatre, is 
a genuine bit of tragedy. It is full of strong 





situations. We have a stirring elopement, a 
brutal attack upon Flora’s successful lover by 
his rival, an adequate revenge for that attack 
by poor Curly’s best friend, and a startling 
scene on the stage. Yet none of these seems 
unnaturally melodramatic. After poor Flora 
and her rather weak lover, the best characters 
in Curly are “‘ Lang Willie,” the athletic and 
chivalrous friend of both, and Laird Deemp- 
ster, who destroys the lives of both, and who 
yet, in spite of all his passion and brutality, 
commands a certain amount of respect. 
There is not a weak line nor a weak stroke in 
Curly ; and Mr. Coleman keeps ‘the shop” 
too much in the background rather than 
otherwise. 


Self-Doomed is by no means up to Mr. 
Farjeon’s usual mark. It is to be regretted 
that he has told his tragedy in the first 
person, and perhaps also that he has laid the 
scene of it in Germany. Master Fink, the 
watchmaker, who relates the events which 
made his apprentice Gideon Wolf a murderer, 
and drove his housekeeper Katrine Loebeg 
into harmless madness, preaches and moralises 
too much, and is too well aware of his virtues 
and especially of his moral superiority over 
his rival Miser Pretzel. The most carefully 
drawn figure in the story is Louisa Wolf, the 
mother of the wretched Gideon, whom Fink 
in his youth loved in vain. She, at least, is 
a creature of flesh and blood. Master Fink, 
Miser Pretzel, and the others, are either un- 
substantial or are too obviously the incarnations 
of certain virtues and vices. In short, Sel/- 
Doomed is at once too much and too little of a 
‘* masque.” 


The object of Mr. Tristram in giving his 
lively volume of country-life sketches the 
title of ‘‘ comedies” is rather a puzzle, unless 
it be only what Lamb styled in the case of 
Coleridge ‘‘ his f-f-fun.”” The chief characters 
in these stories are ‘‘The Squire,” ‘The 
Parvenu,” ‘‘ The Heiress,’’ and ‘‘ The Parson.” 
The squire loses every penny he possesses, is 
disappointed of his favourite ambition, and be- 
comes insane. So does the parvenu, who is 
deserted on one and the same night by his wife 
and hisdaughter. Theheiressdiscovers that the 
groom she has set her affections on is a black- 
guard, and shuts herself up in a convent ; while 
worthy, old-fashioned Parson Vansittart finds 
himself at the end of his chapter a paralytic 
Lear, at the mercy of Goneril and Regan, 
with not even a Cordelia to fall back upon. 
But Mr. Tristram’s sketches, whether tragic 
or comic, are entertaining, and his satire is 
genuine. It strikes us as rather too broad in 
‘‘The Squire” and as falling flat in ‘‘ The 
Heiress.” But in ‘‘The Parvenu”’ there are 
two good sketches—James Higginbottom, the 
coarse-minded, whiskey-drinking, wife-beating 
Australian parvenu; and his ne:ghbour, Lord 
Verulam, who imitates Byron much more suc- 
cessfully in life than in literature. The best 
and most elaborate story in the series is the 
last. The struggie between poor Mr. Van- 
sittart and his son-in-law, Aguire, with his 
ritualistic enthusiams, is thoroughly sus- 
tained. Mr. Tristram is strong in smart 
dialogue—of the kind, however, that seems 
more in place on the stage than in a novel. 
Altogether, he is capable of better things 
than Comedies from a Country Side or perhaps 
even than Julian Trevor. ihe 
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The collection of ‘“ sensational tales of the 
Stock Exchange,” which Mr. Bracebridge 
Hemyng, of the Middle Temple, has written, 
and Mr. John Shaw, Stockbroker, has 
‘* edited,” deserves the title given it. There 
is no doubt about the ‘‘ sensational ”’ character 
of the stories, which are full of murders, 
elopements, lynchings, suicides, and what not. 
In spite of crudities of plot and slanginess in 
style, there is a good deal of rough vigour in 
the. volume, suggestive of hurried railway 
travelling between city and suburb, if 
not of still more hurried “‘liquoring up” 
at a railway buffet before travelling. Certain 
of Messrs. Hemyng and Shaw’s ‘‘tales” are 
rather too revolting, and are calculated (we 
hope unjustly) to encourage the impression 
that vulgarity in motive and coarseness in 
language are characteristics of the Stock 
Exchange. Wrrram Wattace. 








GUIDE-BOOKS. 


AUTUMN, otherwise so sterile of literature, has 
brought its usual crop of guide-books, for the 
benefit of those whom trains are now hurrying 
in all directions from London and other great 
towns. So far as we are aware, the present 
season has not been marked by any special 
novelty, if this were to be desired in a depart- 
ment of bookmaking where ‘‘ the old is better.” 
So, without drawing any invidious comparison, 
we will content ourselves with calling attention 
ee familiar friends now lying on our 
table. 

Messrs. Adam & Charles Black, of Edin- 
burgh, whose old fame as publishers of guide- 
books has been somewhat overshadowed by the 
gigantic enterprise of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica, have issued this week three fresh 
volumes. The most important of these is a 
new edition (the seventh) of O’Shea’s Spain 
and Portugal, revised by Mr. John Lomas, who 
has shown us by a recent book of travel in the 
peninsula that he has both the eye to see and 
the pen to record. Unfortunately, Spain is 
closed to the tourist for some time to come, so 
that we are justified in postponing a fuller 
notice of what is substantially a new book. 
The second volume is South-France, written 
by Mr. C. B. Black, which is now in its fourth 
edition, and has before been noticed in the 
AcADEMY. The third is an altogether new 
volume on North-France, from the English 
Chanuel to the Loire and from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Rhine, also written by Mr. C. B. 
Black, about which we purpose to write more 
at length hereafter. We may take this 
ey of announcing that Messrs. Black 

ill issue, in time for the winter season, a new 
guide-book to Rome, by Mr. J. H. Middleton, 
with origi plans, woodcuts, &c., showing 
the results of the latest antiquarian researches. 

Messrs. Baddeley & Ward, upon whom has 
fallen the mantle of the German Baedeker, 
have added this year a new volume, being the 
second ar of North Wales, to their ‘‘ Thorough 
Guide Series” (Dulau). As we are not sure 
that this series is so well known as it deserves, 
we will briefly mention some of its distinguish- 
ing merits. In the first place, the statements 
made are always based upon the personal ex- 
perience of the two joint authors, recorded 
without fear or favour. Secondly, the maps 
are not a mere reprint from the ordnance 
survey, but have been revised upon the 2 
and are engraved by Mr. Bartholomew of Edin- 
burgh. Lastly, the size is small enough to put 
into an ordinary coat-pocket, and the binding 
is unusually strong. erever Messrs. Bad- 


deley & Ward have been before us, we prefer 
their assistance to any other. 
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So much we had written without keeping 
daly in mind the Practical Guide to the English 
Lakes of Mr. Jenkinson, of which an eighth 
edition has just been issued by Mr. Stanford. 


This, as all know, stands unrivalled in its own 
field, for it is written by one who has known 
the Lake district all his life. 

The same distinction of bein 
attaches to Dr. J. Collingw Bruce’s Hand- 
book to the Roman Wall (Longmans), a third 
edition of which has followed the second with 
unexpected rapidity. Besides revising the 
whole, ‘“‘under the impression that he was 
doing so for the last time,” Dr. Bruce has added 
a photographic reproduction of the bronze 
tablet found at Chesters, with other new matter. 
The numerous woodcuts and the dainty etch- 
ings of Mr. C. J. Spence add much to the 
attractiveness of this volume, which is a lecture 
in archaeology even to those who cannot visit 
the North. 

From the Roman Wall to Burnham Beeches 
is a far cry; but Mr. F, G. Heath’s little guide 
to the spot which he himself did much to pre- 
serve for the public has likewise a character of 
its own. <A “ Popular Edition” (being the 
sixth) has just been brought out by Messrs. 
William Rider & Sons, with a portrait of 
Mr. Heath for frontispiece. We wish that 
Mr. Heath, in default of someone else, would 
be tempted to give us a handbook to the 
Chiltern Hundreds, which possess some of 
the finest—and least known—woodland scenery 
in England. 

From Messrs. Stanford also come new editions 
of four of their two-shilling ‘‘ Tourists’ Guides,” 
all of which we have already tested by use. 
They are Kent, by Mr, G. Phillips Bevan (fifth 
edition); Norfolk, by Mr. Walter Rye (third 
edition)—every page of which bears the cha- 
racteristic impress of the writer; Hampshire, 
also by Mr. Bevan; and Somerset[shire!], by 
Mr. R. N. Worth (both second editions), 

Walks in Epping Forest, edited by Percy 
Lindley, is one of a series of handbooks pub- 
lished at 123 Fleet Street, on account (we 
believe) of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. The former volumes were noticeable for 
their extreme cheapness. The present one, 
which is sent us in a ‘‘ plate paper” edition 
of only two hundred copies, is no less notice- 
able for its elegant appearance. It contains 
numerous engravings on wood, from drawings 
as well as from photographs; and _ special 
chapters on the Geology, Fauna, and Flora of 
Epping Forest, the first of these being written 
by Mr. H. B. Woodward. We can give the 
book no higher praise than to say it is worthy 
to stand by the side of the guide on the same 
subject by Mr. Buxton, one of the verderers of 
the forest, which was issued about a year ago 
by Messrs. Stanford. 

Mr. David Macbrayne, the owner of the 
well-known steamers Columba, Iona, &c., has 
sent us a new edition of his official guide to 
the ‘Royal Route,” which is crammed with 
information for tourists. 

In conclusion, we would commend in this 
connexion an Alphabetical Railway Time Table, 
on the principle of the ‘“‘A B C,” which is 
issued by Messrs. Wyman & Sons for one 
penny. It does not include all the minor 
stations, though reference is made to them in 
the margin ; and it has a separate alphabetical 
arrangement for the neighbourhood of London, 
& valuable feature of which is the tracing of 
the trains to and from other metropolitan 
stations than the usual terminus. On p. 2 


without a rival 


there is given an instructive table of ‘average 

$ per mile,” from which we gather that 
the London and North Western is the 
cheapest line—at least, for first class travellers 
— the London and South Western the 


TWO MODERN GREEK BOOKS. 


‘Ioropixa MeAerquara, by Sp. Lambros (Athens), 
is a collection of historical essays on subjects 
relating to various periods of Greek history, from 
the earliest times to the end of the seventeenth 
century. The first of these is on the prehistoric 
remains in Greece. The second deals with the 
traces of Phoenician occupation on the island 
of St. George near Salamis, which is proved to 
have once been a station of the purple-fishery 
by the heaps of mussel-shells which are found 
there. This discovery leads M. Lambros to 
approve the Semitic derivation of the name 
mis, which has been suggested by previous 
writers, from salem, as being the “ place of 
peace”; and this is corroborated by the occur- 
rence of the name in Cyprus, where Phoenician 
influence was dominant. In passing he brings 
evidence to show that the purple trade existed 
on the shores of Greece down to the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. Of the remain- 
ing articles there are two which call for especial 
notice. One of these relates to the Chronicle 
of Monemvasia, which has often been cited in 
connexion with the question of the early settle- 
ment of Slavonic colonists in the Peloponnese. 
Hitherto only one MS. of this document has 
been known, viz., that existing in the Turin 
library; but M. Lambros discovered two fresh 
copies on Athos—one at the monastery of 
Cutlumusi, another at that of Iveron. The 
former of these corresponds most closely to 
that at Turin, while the latter has many inser- 
tions taken from Byzantine historians. M. 
Lambros thinks that the object with which it 
was written was to commemorate the conver- 
sion of the Slavs of the Peloponnese to 
Christianity, and that the greater part of it 
was composed between 806 and 1083 a.p. The 
other paper which we desire to notice is that 
on the report of Marin Michiel upon the state of 
the Peloponnese when it was under Venetian 
domination, after its reconquest by Morosini. 
This man was one of three commissioners 
who were sent from Venice in 1688 to make 
a cadastral survey of the country with a view 
to its reorganisation; and his report is here 
published from the Venetian archives. The 
value of this consists in its accuracy, and in the 
number of subjects which it embraces, for it not 
only gives an exact account of the topography, 
together with the state of the agriculture, the 
courses of the rivers, the forests and fisheries, 
but also notices the remains of antiquity. 
UNDER the title of Verses (Zrixo. Athens: 
Coromilas) Mr. Bikélas has published a collec- 
tion of his fugitive poems, most of which had 
already appeared, though in many instances 
they were privately circulated. They consist 
of idylls—one of which, called ‘‘The Mother 
and Charon,” is adapted from Hans Andersen 
—of epistles and addresses, of lyrics and love 
poems, and of translations. Among the last 
named there is a Modern Greek version of the 
sixth book of the Odyssey, and renderings of 
scenes from “‘ Faust,” and of poems by Klop- 
stock, Victor Hugo, and Lamennais. Mr. 
Bikélas’s long residence in England and France 
has given him an extensive acquaintance with 
the poetry of Western Europe, so that he 
shows evidence of being familiar even with 
Wordsworth’s poems—a thing which is still 
rare among foreigners. But, whatever their 
source, Mr. Bikélas’s compositions are tho- 
roughly Modern Greek in their diction and 
style, and possess all the varied and melodious 
versification of which that language is capable. 
The tone which pervades them, like everything 
that he writes, is one of melancholy combined 
with courageous hopefulness. We are sorry to 
learn from his preface that the author regards 
the publication of these as his farewell to 
original poetry ; and we can only hope that he 
will indemnify his countrymen four this loss by 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to receive good reports of Prof. 
Max Miiller’s health. ie is now at Mainz, 
but hopes shortly to join his family at Pontre- 
sina. 

Mr. A. R. Coteunoun, the Indo-Chinese 


traveller, arrived in London at the end of last 
week, 


Ir is understood in Scotland that Mr. Henry 
Craik, author of the latest Life of Swift and 
editor of the ‘‘ English Citizen” series, will be 
appointed permanent head of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department under the new Scotch 
secretary. 


WE hear that Major-Gen. Chesney, late of 
the Engineers, has written a historical romance 
on the War in the Cevennes. 


Pror. BRANDL, of Prag, has been paying 
a visit to those haunts of Coleridge which he 
had not seen before. Bristol, Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Keswick, and the Lake District, 
are the places he has seen lately ; and in each 
he has got new material for his forthcoming 
work on Coleridge, in which he hopes to bring 
out, for the first time, the poet-philosopher’s 
real relation to the German thinkers of his day. 


Mr. H. G. Keene, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, is making a collection of his recent 
verses for publication. 


Mr. ALEX, GARDNER will shortly publish a 
sumptuous edition of the Waverley Novels, 
edited by Scott’s great-grand-daughter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. The new Abbote- 
ford Edition, as it is to be called, will be dis- 
tinguished from others by specialties in type 
and paper, ani by new illustrations. 


THE same publisher has in the press The 
Martyrs of Angus and Mearns, by the Rev. J. 
Moffat Scott, of Arbroath ; and a translation by 
Miss Veitch, the author of Angus Grame, of 
Felix Dahn’s Saga of Halfred the Sigskald, a 
northern story of the tenth century. 


THE Senate of the University of Ecinburgh 
have lent Dr. Furnivall their copy of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus ’’—Lord Ellesmere’s copy not being 
available—for his series of ‘‘ Shakspere Quarto 
Facsimiles.” Mr. Praetorius has photographed 
it, Mr. Arthur Symons has written an intro- 
duction, and it will be lithographed forth- 
with, The Sonnets are in progress. Mr. 
Thomas Tyler’s introduction to them is printed. 
It gives the full argument for Mistress Mary 
Fitton, Pembroke’s ‘‘ cause” or mishap, being 
the dark lady with whom Shakspere was en- 
tangled, and explains several disputed passages. 


Miss JANE LEE's many engagements as 
teacher of Sanskrit, Old High German, Gothic, 
&c., at Newnham and Girton, as editor of the 
Mahabharata, &c., have obliged her to throw 
up the editing of the ‘‘ Contention ”’ (1594), and 
‘“‘True Tragedy” (1595), and the ‘‘ Whole 
Contention ” (1689), for the Facsimile Series, 
so that Dr. Furnivall has had to take up the 
latter, and is preparing it for the stone in his 
temporary home on the Yorkshire moors. 


Amone the records of the ancient borough 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, now being arranged 
and calendared by Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge, 
author of Old and New Hull, have been 
found a number of original letters from and 
to the leaders in the Civil War. These are 
to be printed and issued in a volume by Mr. 
Wildridge, on behalf of the Corporation. The 
series includes letters from Andrew Marvel, 
Lord Fairfax, Sir John Hotham, Oliver Crom- 
well, Charles I., as well as other renowned 
names in national history. The volume will 
bear the title of Hull Letters. 


THE late F. D. Maurice’s Lectures on the 
Apocalypse will shortly be published by Messrs. 
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Mr. G. C. Writitamson, of Guildford, is 
enzaged on a new edition of Boyne’s Seventeenth 
Century Tokens. It will be founded on the 
last edition published; but will be very largely 
augmented by contributions from collectors 
in each county in England. The work will be 
issued in two volumes, containing about nine 
hundred pages, and a limited large paper 
edition is to be published. Mr. Elliot Stock is 
the publisher. 


Mr. Henry Corron’s book on New India, 
which we have already announced, has now 
gone to the press. It will form a volume of 
about two hundred pages, and will be published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week A Lost Son, by Miss Linskill, the author 
of ‘‘ Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea.” This story, it will be remembered, was 
the serial tale in The Leisure Hour. 


Mrs. H. Lovetr Cameron will shortly 
publish a new three-volume novel, entitled 
in a Grass Country : a Story of Love and Sport. 


Messrs. CAssELL & CoMPANY will at the 
end of the present month commence the issue 
of a new edition of their Gleanings from Popular 
Authors. Part I. will be accompanied by a 
large engraving of the drawing by Sir John 
Gilbert, entitled ‘‘ Joan of Arc.” 


Pror. SKEAT has nearly finished Part 2 of 
his edition of Aelfric’s Metrical Lives of Saints 
for the Early English Text Society’s Original 
Series. For the same society’s Extra Series 
Dr. C. Horstmann has sent to press his edition 
of The Three Kings of Cologne, two English 
versions, and their unique Latin original. 


Dr. HorsTMANN has found among the Har- 
leian MSS. in the British Museum another 
treatise by Osbern Bokenam, whose Lives of 
Saints he, and the Roxburgh Club before him, 
have printed. It is a Mappula Europae, the 
initial letters of whose chapters are an acrostic, 
revealing the author’s name, as his colophon 
says they will. 


Tue Rev. J. C. ATxryson, of Danby, has, 
at Dr. Furnivall’s instance, agreed to let the 
English Dialect Society have the second edition 
of his well-known (Glossary of the Cleveland 
Dialect. He will send it to press directly the 
new part of his North Riding Records in Eliza- 
beth’s time is out of his hands. 


WE understand that Mr. C. G. Steel is pre- 
paring for publication in September next a new 
volume of the Annotated Rugby School 
Register, which will carry on the history of 
the school up to the appointment of the 
present head master. He would be glad of 
any suggestions or information addressed to 
himself, or to Mr. Lawrence, Bookseller, 
Rugby. 

Mr. J. Horsratt Turner, of Idel, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, has nearly ready for issue to 
subscribers I/kley, Ancient and Modern, by the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, of New York. Special 
use has been made of the family papers pre- 
served at Myddleton Lodge and of the parish 
registers; and there will also be chapters on 
Prehistoric Remains, Geology, Botany, and 
Flora, contributed by different writers. The 
volume will be illustrated with about eighty 
engravings, woodcuts, &c, 


THE Holyrood Annual, which made so suc- 
cessful a beginning last year, will this year 
—_ in October, and, as before, under the 

torship of the author of Angus Greme, 
who will contribute to it ‘Jacob Spragg’s 
Romance.” Among other stories in the new 
number will be ‘‘ An Auction Experience,” and 
** Fallen among Thieves.” The miscellaneous 


articles will include ‘‘ How to do without the 


Doctor,” ‘‘The Cry of the Children,” ard 
papers on General Gordon and Lord Tennyson. 


Tue September number of the Scottish 
Church will contain articles on ‘‘ The Scotch 
Universities,’ ‘The Highland Question,” 
“ Victor Hugo,” and ‘‘ Dwellings of the Poor,” 
besides the continuation of the serial, ‘‘The 
Story of a Young Life,” which is now running 
in the magazine, and a story by Esmé Stuart, 
enti‘led ‘‘ One for Another.” 


Pror. Norré is carrying through the press 
a new work, Ueber Ursprung und Wesen der 
Begriffe, which will appear in September. 


Mr. ALFRED W. BENNETT sends us the 
following translation of the first of the two 
German roundels to Swinburne printed in the 
AcavEmy of last week : 

‘“* As in Life’s darkest night bright beams appear, 
So, Swinburne, has thy song the world made 


right, 
Poet of Freedom, and of Truth the seer! 
In Life’s dark night. 
Before a single pure word’s noble might 
Shrinks Tyranny away with craven fear, 
If thou but threaten in the cause of right. 
The slave with rapture sees in thee appear 
The judge of tyrants who proclaims the 
right— 
The hour of victory come —his yoke to tear 
In Life’s dark night.’’ 


Correction.—Owing to the misdirection of a 
proof, Dr. Vigfusson’s letter in the ACADEMY 
of last week was printed without having re- 
ceived his corrections. On p. 88, col. 3, 1. 1, 
for *‘Sighrat,” read ‘‘Sighvat”; 1. 27, for 
“‘ vowel,” read “‘ article” ; and, 1. 50, for ‘‘ Dr. 
Fritkner,” read ‘‘ Dr. Fritzner.”’ 


Tus week we must be content with merely 
recording the death of Lord Houghton. It 
may not, however, be out of place to correct 
a curious misapprehension which has found 
its way into the obituary notices of him in 
two daily papers. The Times talks of ‘‘his 
life of his friend Keats”; the Daily News says 
that ‘‘he had watched the declining years of 
Keats.” The chronological facts are that Keats 
died in 1821, while Lord Houghton was born 
in 1809. We believe that Lord Houghton 
was induced to write on Keats by the persuasion 
of Landor. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


AN examination of the papers left by Victor 
Hugo has revealed the following works, in a 
more or less complete state. (1) ‘‘ La Grand’ 
Mere,” a comedy in one act, written in verse, 
which is ready for the stage; (2) ‘“‘La Forét 
mouillée ” and ‘‘La Légende de l’Epée,” two 
dramas in dialogue, of the same character as 
those in the Légende des Siécles ; (3) ‘‘ Peut-étre 
un Frére de Gavroche!” a comedy in one act, 
written in prose, the plot of which turns upon 
the old system of signalling by semaphore; (4) 
‘* 50,000 Francs de Rentes,” an unfinished farce ; 
(5) ‘L’Océan,” or ‘‘Un Tas de Pierres,” a 
miscellaneous collection of prose and verse of 
all kinds, reflecting the daily thoughts of the 
writer. In addition, the MS. can no longer be 
found of a play in five acts called ‘Les 
Jumeaux,” based upon that version of the 
story of the Man withthe Iron Mask which 
indentifies him with a twin brother of Louis 
XIV. Victor Hugo is known to have finished 
three acts of such a play. The literary execu- 
tors hope to issue the first volume of their 
selection from the unpublished writings by 
December. 


Kine HumBerr has conferred upon M. Duruy 
the broad ribbon of the Crown of Italy, together 
with a gold medal bearing this inscription: 

** Victorio Duruy 
Qui ausus est unus Gallorum 








Amone the recent appointments to the 
Legion of Honour is the name of M. Paul 
Bourget, the Paris correspondent of the 
AcADEMY, whose last book, Uruelle Enigme, M. 
Taine is reported to have pronounced ‘‘the 
strongest French novel of the past ten years.” 


M. OcTAVE UZANNE will publish in November 
the last of the series of illustrated books, which 
began with L’Eventail some three years ago. 
It is to be called La Frangaise du Siecle: 
Mceurs, Modes, Usages; and it will be illus- 
trated by M. A. Lynch. 


THE third volume is in the press of M. de 
Beaucourt’s Histoire de Charles VII. 


AN association has been formed, under the 
name of the Société de l’Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion francaise, with the sole object of printing 
unpublished documents, and of reprinting rare 
books, &c., relating to the Revolution, without 
notes or political comment of any kind. 


THE municipal libraries of Paris, the first of 
which was opened in 1865, now number forty- 
two. The total number of books read or con- 
sulted during the past year was nearly 700,000, 
of which no less than 400,000 were novels; 
next in order of attractiveness come belles- 
lettres, science, geography, and history. 


An historic café in Paris has just been closed 
—the café Procope, in the rue de l’Ancienne- 
Comédie, which is said to be the oldest in 
France and the first where ices were introduced. 
During the eighteenth century it was the 
favourite resort of the Academicians, many of 
whose portraits are painted on the walls. In 
modern times it was the meeting-place of a 
political club. 


A COMMEMORATIVE tablet has been placed on 
the house No. 120 rue de Bac, where Chateau- 
briand died. 


At the recent general meeting of the Société 
Historique de Gascogne M. Tamizey de Lar- 
roque issued an “‘ appel aux érudits,” request- 
ing help from all who may be able to assist 
him in tracing the daily history and movements 
of Henri IV. in Navarre, before he became 
King of France. 


Tne Académie des Sciences morales et poli- 
tiques has awarded a prize of 2,000 frs. (£80) 
for a treatise on ‘‘The Life, Labours, and 
Teaching of Adam Smith.” 

An edition of Victor Hugo’s Le Pupe has 
been published by Quantin, with twenty-one 
illustrations, designed and etched by M. Jean- 
Paul Laurens. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SOCRATES IN CAMDEN, WITH A LOOK ROUND. 


(Written after first meeting the American Poet, Walt 
Whitman, at Camden, New Jersey.) 


A ritcPm from beyond the seas, 
Seeking some shrine where shrines are few, 
I found the latter Socrates, 
Greek to the core, yet Yankee too; 
Feeble, for he was growing old, 
Yet fearless, self-contained, and bold, 
Rough as a seaman who has driven 
Long years before the winds of heaven, 
I found him, with the blue skies o’er him, 
And figuratively, knelt before him ! 
Then gript the hand that long had lain 
Tenderly in the palm of Death, 
Saw the sweet eyes that still maintain 
Calm star-like watch o'er things of breath, 
And as the clear voice gave its greeting 
My heart was troubled unaware 
With love and awe that hush’d its beating 
And pride that darken’d unto prayer. 
This man affirm’d his disbelief 
Ia all the gods, but Belial mainly : 
Nature he loved, but Man in chief, 





Omne Romanum aevum explicare.”’ 


And what Man ts, he uttered plainly ! 
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Like Socrates he mixed with men 
At the street corner, rough and ready, 

Christ-like he sought the Magdalen, 
Lifting his hat, as to a lady ; 

No thing that breathes, however small, 
Found him unloving or rebelling ; 

The shamble and the hospital 
Familiar were as his own dwelling ; 

Then trumpet like his voice proclaimed 

‘The naked Adam unashamed, 

The triumph of the Body, through 

‘The sun-like Soul that keeps it true, 

‘The triumph of the Soul, whereby 

‘The Body lives and cannot die. 


‘The world was shocked, and Boston screaming 
Covered her face and cried ‘‘ for shame”’! 
Gross, hankering, mystically dreaming, 
The Good Grey Poet went and came ; 
But when the dark hour loom’d at last, 
And, lighted by the fiery levin, 
Man grappled man in conflict vast, 
While Christendom gazed on aghast, 
Through the great battle-field he past 
With finger pointing up to heaven. 
Socrates? Nay, more like that Other, 
Who walked upon the stormy sea, 
He brought, while brother wounded brother, 
The anointing nard of charity ! 


But when the cruel strife was ended 
XJprose the Elders mob attended, 
‘Saying ‘‘ This Socrates, it seems, 
‘Denies Olympus and blasphemes ; 
-Offends, moreover, ’gainst the schools 
‘Who teach greut Belial’s moral rules, 
‘Sins against Boston and the Law 
That keeps the coteries in awe, 
And altogether for his swagger 
Deserves the hemlock cup or dagger!’’ - 
So said, sodone! ‘Ihe Pharisees 

Called up the guard and gave directions— 
The prison opened—Socrates 

Was left therein to his reflections ! 


A full score years have passed, and still 

The good grey Bard still loafs and lingers ; 
The social poison could not kill, 

Tho’ stirred by literary fingers— 
He sipt it, smiled, and put it by, 
Depite the scandal and the cry ; 
But when, the Pharisees commanding, 

They rushed to end him with the sword, 
They saw, beside the poet standing, 

A radiant Angel of the Lord. 


Ahemlock cup? Yes, there it lies, 
Close to thy hand, old friend, this minute ! 
‘With gentle twinkle of the eyes 
You mark the muddy liquid in it : 
For the grave rulers of the city, 
Who sent it, you have only pity ; 
For those who mixed it, made it green 
With misconception, spite, and spleen, 
You feel no thrill of scornful fret, 
But only kindness and regret. 
’Twas Emerson some folk affirm, 
Who passed it round with shrug of shoulder— 
‘Good soul, he worshipt Time and Term, 
Instead of Pan, as he grew older! 
And Boston snubbed thee? Walt, true heart, 
Time ever brings about reven ges— 
Just glance that way before we part 
And note the memorable changes. 


‘There, in the ‘‘ hub”? of all creation, 
Where Margaret Fuller ere she mated 
with seers of reputation 
And all the ‘‘isms”’ cultivated, 
Where still brisk Holmes cuts learned capers 
With buckles on knee breeches fine, 
The sweet man-milliners and drapers, 
Howells and James, put up their sign. 
And there the modern misses find 
The wags sane suited to their mind— 

c ions, farthingales delightful, 
Frills white as snow for ladies’ wear; 
Nothing old fashioned, fast or frightful, 

miS dealt in by this dainty pair! 
e stuff they sell to man or woman, 
May, in itself, be poor or common, 
sest of serge or veriest sacking, 
But they can trick it in a trice, 
8o that no element is lacking 
To render it extremely nice. 













































































‘* Ladies,’? they murmur with a smile, 
‘* We pride ourselves upon our style! 
Our cutter is a paragon, 
Matched only by our fitter-on ; 
Bring what material you like, 
We’ll treat it in a way to strike, 
Turn your old satins, and embellish 
Last season’s hats with feathers swellish ; 
In short, weave miracles of clothing 
By genius out of next to nothing! 
And charge the very lowest prices 
For all our daintiest devices. 
** We know,”’ they add, with smirk and bow, 
**Some of you like old fashion’d clothes— 
The Emersonian homespun (now 
Absurd as Whitman’s or Thoreau’s) 
Or even, still absurder, seek 
Poor Shakspere’s fashion quite antique, 
Fit only with its stiff brocades 
For vulgar frumps and country maids. 
Could Shakspere, poor old fellow, please 
With such « cut as this —— chemise? 
The woof he used was strongly woven, 
But surely, now, his taste was shocking? 
Compare our silk hose, much approven, 
With Dickens’ clumsy worsted stocking ! 
We please the dames and gain the daughters 
With neat inventions of our own, 
Replace George Eliot’s learnéd garters 
With our suspenders silken sewn ; 
While, in an annex to the shop, 
Our customers will find, quite handy, 
The toothsome bun and lollipop, 
And superfine molasses candy ! ”’ 


The busy pair ! how well they patter, 

Disposing of their slender matter ! 

The girls adore instead of loathing 

These laureates of underclothing, 

Delight their souls attire to model 

On the last style of molley-coddle, 

Eked out with sickly importations 

From France, that naughtiest of nations! 

Dapper they are and neatly dressed, 
Insidious, tempting folk to buy goods, 

But mere man-milliners at best, 
Vending the flimsiest of dry goods; 

Trash in their showy windows setting, 
And tricking up to catch the eye 

Such clothes as spoil with the first wetting 
From the free rains of yonder sky ! 


Daintily passing by their shop, 
Sometimes when it is cloudless weather, 
Aldrich,* a literary fop, ° 
In trim tight boots of patent leather, 
Strolls to the quiet street, where he saw 
Sun-freckled Marjorie play at see-saw ; 
And bending o’er her hammock kisses 
That sweetest, shadowiest of misses! 
His languid gait, his dudish drawl, 
His fopdom, we forgive them all, 
For her dear sake of his creating. 
Fairer than girls of flesh and blood, 
Who, never loving, never mating, 
Swings in eternal maidenhood ! 


Meantime my sun-like music-maker, 
Shines solitary and apart ; 

Meantime the brave sword-carrying Quaker 
Broods in the peace of his great heart,— 

While Melville, f sea-compelling man, 

Before whose wand Leviathan 

Rose hoary white upon the Deep, 

With awful sounds that stirred its sleep, 

Melville, whose magic drew Typee, 

Radiant as Venus, from the sea, 

Sits all forgotten or ignored, 

While haberdashers are adored ! 

He, ignorant of the drapers’ trade, 
Indifferent to the art of dress, 

Pictured the glorious South-sea maid 

Almost in mother nakedness— 

Without a hat, or boot, or stocking, 

A want of dress to most so shocking, 












With just one chemisette to dress her 
She /ives,—and still shall live, God bless her ! 
Long as the sea rolls deep and blue, 

While heaven repeats the thunder of it, 
Long as the White Whale ploughs it through, 
The shape my sea-magician drew 
Shall still endure, or I’m no prophet ! 


Now I conjure thee, best of Bards, 
Scatter thy wisdom Bostonwards ! 
Tell Howells, who with fingers taper 
Measures the matron and the maid, 
God never meant him for a draper— 
Strip off his coat, give him a spade! 
His muscles and his style may harden, 
If he digs hard in Adam’s garden ; 
Or follows Dudley Warner* flying 
Where Adirondack eagles soar, 
Or chums with some brown savage, lying 
With Stoddard t on a South-sea shore. 
Tell James to burn his continental 
Library of the Detrimental, 
And climb a hill, or take a header 
Into the briny billowy seas, 
Or find some strapping Muse and wed her, 
Instead of simpering at teas ! 
How should the Titaness of nations, 
Whose flag o’er half a world unfurls, 
Sit listening to the sibillations 
Of shopmen twittering to girls ? 
She sees the blue skies bend above her, 
She feels the throb of hearts that love Le’, 
She hears the torrent and the thunder, 
The clouds above, the waters under, 
She knows her destiny is shaping 
Beyond the dreams of linendraping ! 
She craves a band of Bards with voices 
To echo her when she rejoices, 
To sing her sorrows and to capture 
The Homeric music of her rapture ! 
She hears the Good Grey Poet only 
Sing, priestly vestured, prophet eyed, 
And on his spirit falls the lonely 
Light of her splendour and her pride. 


Poet divine, strong soul of fire, 
Alive with love, and love’s desire, 
Whose strength is as the clonds, whose song 
Is as the waters deep and strong, 
Whose spirit, like a flag unfurled, 
Proclaims the freedom of the world, 
What gifts of grace and joy have come 
Out of thy gentle martyrdom ! 
A pilgrim from afar, I bring 
Homage from some who love tice wel'— 
Ah, may the feeble song I sing 
Make summer music in thy cell! 
The noblest head ’neath western skies, 
The tenderest heart, the clearest eyes, 
Are thine, my Socrates, whose fate 
Is beautifully desolate ! 
As deep as Hell, as high as Heaven, 
Thy wisdom hath this lesson given : 
When all the gods that reign’d and reign 
Have fallen like leaves and left no sign, 
The god-like Man shall still remain 
To prove Humanity divine ! 
Indian Rock, Philadelphia, Pa.: March, 1885, 


RoBeERT BucHANAN. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the August number of the Antiquary Mr. 
Fairman Ordish continues his series of papers 
on the London theatres; and we have from 
that active writer, Mr. J. H. Round, an article 
on ‘The Attack on Dover 1067,” which, if it 
does not contribute any new facts to history, 
puts what is old in a light different from that 
in which we have received it from our most 
accredited teachers, ‘‘ Celebrated Birth Places ” 
this time relates to Turner and Maiden Lane, 
It seems mere padding. On the other hand, 
Mr. Wheatley’s paper on “The Fairies of 





* J.B. Aldrich, author of Marjorie Daw. 


with Whitman on that continent. 





of genuine folk-lore, is well worth reading. 
t Hermann Melville, author of Typee, The White 8 - _ 
Whale, &c. I sought everywhere for this Triton, 


who is still living somewhere in New York. No} contain some thoroughly useful articles. The 
one seemed to know anything of the one great 


imaginative writer fit 1o stand shoulder to shoulder 


Literature,” very different beings from those 


Tne two last numbers of the China Review 





* OC. D. Warner, author of In the Wilderness. 
t C. W. Stoddard, author of South Sea Idyls. 
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earlier number opens with a contribution by 
Dr. Faber on the “ Historical Characteristics 
of Taouism.” Treated from a purely Chinese 

oint of view the subject is well and thoroughly 

ndled, but would have been made still more 
instructive had the intimate connexion that 
exists between Taouism and Brahmanism been 
recognised by the writer. Dr. Edkins’s article 
on the ‘‘Names of Western Countries in the 
Shiki” will be found valuable for reference, as 
will also Mr. Parker’s chapter on Turks, 
Tibetans, and Coreans, and his ‘‘ Contributions 
towards the Topography and Ethnology of 
Central Asia” in the current number. Among 
the books reviewed is Mr. Colquhoun’s Amongst 
the Shans, in commenting on which the reviewer 
takes the opportunity of finding fault with 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s Introduction. 
It is naturally difficult for men who have been 
trained up to regard all subjects connected 
with China from a purely Chinese standpoint 
to accept wider views concerning them, and 
the strictures in question lose some of their 
point from the fact that the reviewer has not 
thoroughly acquainted himself with the pro- 
fessor’s theories. Judging from the contents 
of Mr. Parker’s note on ‘‘M. Terrien de La- 
couperie as a Sinologist,”’ it would seem that 
that writer is in the same parlous state as the 
reviewer. Dr. Edkins’s article on ‘‘ Chinese 
Word Studies,” and Mr. Chalmers’s on the 
** Chinese Ch’ih Measure,’’ are well worth read- 
ing. The ‘ Notes and Queries” contain much 
that is interesting. 


WE have to acknowledge the first number of 
a new sixpenny magazine, called Hibernia, con- 
taining articles by Mr. J. Huntly McCarthy, 
the Rev. H. Stuart Fagan (honourably known 
for his indefatigable advocacy of Irish manu- 
factures), and Miss Charlotte G. O’Brien, who 
gives a very interesting account of Mangan, 
‘* perhaps the greatest poet Ireland has given 
birth to since English became the language of 
Irish thought.” The magazine is published at 
the Hibernia Press, 132 Blackfriars Road. 








HEARING A HIEROGLYPH. 


Mr. H. Vitiiers Stuart, M.P., author of 
Egypt after the War, Nile Gleanings, &c., draws 
our attention to an interesting fact. 


““T went yesterday [August 10],’’ he says, ‘to 
hear the Siamese band, and great was my sur- 
prise to see one of the musicians playing upon 
an instrument absolutely identical with the ancient 
Egyptian lute which furnished the hieroglyph 

efer, meaning ‘‘ good,’’ ‘‘sweet,’’ ‘ excellent,” 
&c, It has the heart-shaped body, the loug neck, 
and the four pegs, two at each side, for tightening 
the strings, precisely as we see the instrument 
represented in both the hieroglyph and the wall- 
= tings. Did this lute make its way eastwards 
rom Egypt, or did the original Egyptian immi- 
grants bring it with them, long before the time of 
Mena, from the far East? It is in any case an 
interesting fact that the Siamese of the present 
day should use the very same intrument used by 
the Egyptians 5,000 years ago.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SKETCH OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN 
COLERIDGE AND KENYON. 


London: Aug. 10, 1835. 


I found this morning, among some old papers, 
the accompanying ‘‘ Sketch” in the autograph 
of Coleridge—apparently a digest of a con- 
versation between him and Mr. Kenyon, whose 
signature authenticates it: others may have 
been present, of course. Should you find it of 
interest, and wish to publish it, pray do so; 
returning me the original. 

RoBERT BROWNING. 


“1, The distinct Perception of a Whole arising 
out of a distinct simultaneous perception of the 
Parts, in the relations of all to each, and of each 
to each and to all, constitutes—the Suarety.— 
Instance—a Triangle, or a Wheel. 

‘* When the parts are so numerous, that they 





cannot be perceived simultaneously without si ik- 
ing from distinctness into clearness, then 

“*2. The distinct Perception of a Whole arising 
out of a clear simultaneous Perception of the con- 
stituent Parts, in the relations of all to each, and 
of each to each and to all, constitutes the Beav- 
TIFUL.—Instance, a Moss Rose, or the inside of the 
Pantheon at Rome. 


“* Corollary. 


‘* When this is effected by an act of abstraction, 
as ex. gr. when a mechanician declares a machine 
beautiful, abstracting from the Tar, accidental 
Inequalities of Surface, &c., &c., then the object 
is beautiful quo ad abstrahitur, et quo ad alstr.- 
hentem.—When the whole sensuous Image is 
taken without any such abstraction,—say rather, 
is abstracted totally not partially, this is the 
Beavtirvut in the general use of the word. The 
object is beautiful, quo ad videtur, et ad omnes. 

**3. Reverse the order of No. 2, and let there 
be a distinct Perception of the Parts and only a 
clear Perception of the Whole, and we have the 
PicturgsavE, as it is most commonly found in 
Pictures. 

“Or let there be a clear Perception of the Parts, 
and a confused. Perception or (what is indeed the 
same thing) a Sense, an Impression, of the Whole, 
and we have the Picrurzsqug, as we predicate it of 
a Landscape in Nature always, and occasionally 
of very large works of Art. 

**4, Combine either No. 2 or No. 3 with associa- 
tions of the Good, and of the Agreeab!e, and we 
have the Lovety. 

‘*5, Let the Parts be clear and vivid, but from 
their numerousness or extent without the Perc2p- 
tion of a Whole, and we have the Granp.—In- 
stance, a Review, ‘a House of Peers or a solemn 
Trial in all their Paraphernalia. 

‘*6. Let the Impression of the Whole be such as 
to withdraw our conscious attention from the Parts 
as Parts, and you have the SratugsqueE. 

‘*7, If the Impression of the Whole be consti- 
tuted by Symbols, or interpenetrated by the sense 
of Power, or Strength, there arises the Masegsrtic. 

**8. Let there be (i.e. as objects of our conscious 
attention) neither Whole, nor Parts, but an Al, 
suspending the Comparative Power, and there 
results the Susi, 


** Corollary. 

**Hence it follows, that Objects of Sense never 
can be of themselves sublime; but they may be the 
occasioning means of exciting certuin Feelings and 
Ideas, as Symbols of Power, Strength, & so on, 
and in this sense a Cataract, a strong Sea, is 
sublime—tho’ not in the sense in which we call 
God, Eternity, Free-will, Subtime. 

“*Sketched out by Coleridge, after a conversa-- 
tion on the subject.’’—J. Kenyon. 








‘‘THE THOUSAND NIGHTS AND A NIGHT.” 
London: August 7, 1885. 

Will you kindly spare me space to answer 
sundry enquiries from friends and corre- 
spondents ? 

I have already stated in print that my trans- 
lation of The Thousand Nights and a Night will 
be strictly limited to one thousand copies, each 
of which will be sent to subscribers with its. 
own number; and I have promised that no 
cheaper edition shall with my consent ever b> 
printed. ; 

One of my principal objects in making te 
work so expensive (ten guin:as for the tn 
volumes) is to keep it from the general public. 
For this reason I have no publisher. The 
translation is printed by myself for the use of 
select personal friends; and nothing could be 
more repugnant to my feelings than the idea 
of a book of the kind being placed in a pub- 
lisher’s hands, and sold over the counter. As 
my preface states, it is a legacy which I 
bequeath to my countrymen (the few who cal 
appreciate = in their hour of sorest need, 
when compelled by fate to rule in Moslem lands 
with an utter ignorance of Moslem manners: 
and customs. RiIcHARD F, BURTON 
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‘¢ ARABIAN MATRIARCHATE.”” 
The Museum, Oxford: Aug. 7 , 1885. 


The discussion raised of late by Dr. Redhouse 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
under the title ‘‘ Notes on Prof. E. B. Tylor’s 
Arabian Matriarchate,” has been taken up by 
the writer most particularly concerned, Dr. 
G. A. Wilken, of Leyden, who publishes 
‘“‘Eenige Opmerkingen naar —— eener 
Critiek van mijn ‘ Matriarchaat bij de oude 
Arabiern.’” As the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, in which 
his article appears, is not so accessible to 
English anthropologists as it deserves to be, it 
is proper for me to mention here some of its 
chief points. To Dr. Redhouse’s attempt to 
explain away the remarkable importance 
attached by the Arabs to the relationship of 
chal or maternal uncle, Dr. Wilken replies in 
much the same sense as I have already done 
(ACADEMY, June 27). He points out that chal 
is used as a title of respect, suggesting the 
actual position held by the maternal uncle 
among matriarchal tribes in both the Old and 
New World. This indicates a stronger reason 
than that alleged by Dr. Redhouse from Arab 
etiquette in speaking of the maternal uncle 
instead of the mother. Moreover, Dr. Wilken 
notices as to this that in Arabia the women 
have always been more freely seen and spoken 
of than in other Moslem districts. Dr. Wilken 
finds fault with the English critic for relying 
on isolated facts, instead of surveying them as 
a whole in the light of comparative ethnography. 
For instance, Dr. Wilken had laid stress on a 
point raised by Prof. Robertson Smith—namely, 
the Arabic use of the word batn (‘ belly ’’) in 
the sense of race or family, as probably be- 
longing to a time when the Arabs reckoned 
descent on the female side, like certain Malay 
tribes, who accordingly use a similar word in a 
similar sense. Againstthis, Dr. Redhouseappeals 
tothe great Arabic Lexicon, the Qimiis, to show 
that the term batn occurs among the set of terms 
for the body and its parts, side, breast, belly, 
thigh, which are usedalso todenotethe tribe and 
its divisions. Dr. Wilken answers that the terms 
in question are artificial and not even consis- 
tently carried out in the Arabic texts. Here 
another well-known Arabic scholar, Prof. 
Noldeke, comes to his support by pointing out 
that the word rahim (‘‘ womb’’) is also used to 
express close relationship, which would hardly 
be done by a patriarchal people unless they had 
inherited matriarchal ideas and vocabulary. 
As to the argument from prohibited degrees 
of kin, it is needless to discuss Dr. Redhouse’s 
paring down of the ‘‘ leading case” of Abraham 
and Sarah, as the one material point remains 
unshaken—that there was a time when Hebrew 
law made s0 little of male kinship that brother 
and sister on the father’s side might marry. 
But Dr. Wilken follows this up by a suggestion, 
at any rate worth consideration, that there ma 
be a relic of such ideas in Arabic custom still 
not prohibiting but approving marriage with 
the bint-amm, the paternal uncle’s daughter. 
It is not easy to enter here into the arguments 
as to rules of descent as connected with 
matriarchalism or slavery, and other points 
must be left unnoticed for which students 
seriously engaged in the subject must refer to 
the original paper. It will be admitted on all 
hands that the criticism which has brought up 
the present discussion has not only been useful 
in clearing ideas, but in bringing out new facts, 
such as another remarkable trace of ancient 
matriarchalism, contributed by Prof. Néldeke— 
viz., the Mandaean custom, perhaps connected 
With ancient Babylon, that men who in ordinary 

@ took their names from their fathers, in 
religious texts styled themselves after their 
nothers, for instance, Behram son of Simath. 


E, B, Tyior. 





‘‘THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY.” 
London: Aug. 10, 1885. 

I have no wish to criticise Mr. E, B. Tylor’s 
criticism of The Patriarchal Theory which ap- 
peared in the AcADEMY of August 1, but I 
should like to be allowed to point out that, if 
the ordinary anthropologist supposes (as Mr. 
Tylor says he does) that Agnation merely denotes 
kinship through males, and that every form of 
paternal authority is identical with Patria 
Potestas, the ordinary anthropologist is capable 
of falling into very singular misapprehensions. 

It is Sifficult, however, to see how any in- 
telligent reader of Ancient Law can fail to be 
aware that what is remarkable about ation 
is not the acknowledgment of kinship through 
males, but the denial of kinship through 
females; and that Patria Potestas means not 
any and every form of paternal authority, but 
one well-marked and carefully-described form 
of it. I think Mr. Tylor must do the ordinary 
anthropologist injustice. At any rate, it is not 
the anthropologist who thus blunders that is 
the subject of criticism in The Patriarchal 
Theory, but Sir Henry Maine. And Sir Henry 
Maine, throughout his writings, uses the words 
Agnation and Patria Potestas in their proper 
meanings, and not in the meanings preferred 
by Mr. Tylor. 

I am sorry (if I may venture on a word or 
two more) that Mr. Tylor is so intolerant of 
what he calls legal argument. However great 
the demerits of the particular reasonings thus 
referred to, no science has ever made way with- 
out its doctrines being based upon and tested 
by reasoning. And the broad method of treat- 
ment which Mr. Tylor seems to recommend— 
while it may give conclusions readily, and 
plenty of them—has never been found suitable 
for any science. What science, by the way, 
besides anthropology, is required to justify its 
conclusions to what Mr. Tylor calls ‘‘ the lay 
mind ’’—that is, us I understand him, to un- 
trained persons who are satisfied to be without 
training ? 

I notice with pleasure that Mr. Tylor is him- 
self inclined to believe in ‘“‘an early general 
prevalence of the system of kinship on the 
female side.” D. MacLEnnan. 








‘* DUNSZETAS.” 
Liverpool: Aug. 8, 1885. 

Is it possible that the ‘‘ dun” in Dunsaetas 
has the same meaning as the ‘‘dunes” on 
which Dunkirk stands—the sand-hills between 
that place and Ostend—and as the ‘‘ downs” or 
sand-banks in the English Channel? If so, 
Dunsaetas might denote the dwellers on the 
low-lying coast between Clevedon and Mine- 
head ; stream, in the eighth clause of the treaty, 
the Bristol Channel; and steth, which occurs 
in several clauses, either shore or bank of the 
channel. The ninth, and last, clause of the 
treaty should apparently be construed thus: 
‘* Formerly the Gwents were subject to the Dun- 
setas; but [now] it [that is, the supremacy] 
belongs more properly to the West Saxons: there 
they [the Gwents] ought to give tribute and 
hostages. Also the Dunsetas need, if the King 
[that is, of the West Saxons] will grant it to them, 
that peace-hostages at least be allowed to them.”’ 


There was always, probably, constant traffic 
between Cardiff and Burnham and other places 
on the coast of that part of the channel. When 
the Saxons first landed in Britain the Britons 
held Somerset, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and 
kept a gradually-diminishing foothold there for 
five centuries, until the reign of Athelstan. 
‘“‘ Devonshire, and even the city of Exeter,” 
says Mr. Freeman (i. 43, note 1), ‘‘ remained 
partly Welsh as late as the time of Athelstan ” ; 
and this, he a little before says in effect, was 





| the case to a greater degree in Cornwall and to 


a less degree in Somerset. The treaty seems to 
have been made when the West Saxons had got 
the upper hand in Somerset. Sir F. Palgrave 
would thus seem to have been right in sub- 
stance, though wrong in his rendering of Dun- 
or Defnsetas. The suggestion in Thorpe’s 
note that the Wye is the stream referred to is 
open to the objection that Gwent bordered east- 
wards on Mercia and not on Wessex. 
8S. H. Bout. 








TEDALDI’S SONNET ON THE DEATH OF DANTE. 
Tendring Rectory, Essex: Aug. 10, 1835, 
Dr. Krebs’s letter refers to a complete edition, 
the first, of Pieraccio Tedaldi’s sonnets. It 
may be worth noting that the sonnet from 
which Dr. Krebs quotes three lines has been 
ublished some time ago in Trucchi’s Raccolta 
vol, ii., p. 43), where the first line of the triplet 
is given thus : 
** Cioé il sommo autor Dante Alinghieri.”’ 
The triplet, as quoted from Morpurgo’s edition, 
does not rhyme. T. K, CHEYNE. 








SIR PHILIP FRANCIS AND ‘‘ JUNIUS.” 

Cumnock, N.B.: Aug. 7, 1885. 
The experts have been at work on the ques- 
tion of identification. It is an interesting 
coincidence— how much more?—that the 
brothers Junius (Quatuor Evangeliorum Versiones 
perantiquae, Gothica et Anglo-Saxonica, &c.) are 
named Philip and Francis Junius. I do not 
think this accident of names has been previously 

noted. ALEX. M’CARLIE. 








SCIENCE. 


A GERMAN DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


Ausfihrliches Lexicon der griechischen und 
rimischen Mythologie. Herausgegeben von 
W. H. Roscher. Mit zahlreichen Abbild- 
ungen. Lieferungen 1-6. (Leipzig: 
Teubner; London: Williams & Norgate.) 


Tue time has probably arrived for a system- 
atic digest of the results obtained during the 
last fifty years by the modern scientific school 
of mythologists. In 1879 this work was 
taken in hand by a syndicate of German 
scholars, whose names guarantee their com- 
petency for the task. The publication was 
commenced last year ; and six parts, forming 
about a fourth of the entire work, having 
appeared, it becomes possible to give some 
account of its plan and execution. 

The names are arranged alphabetically. 
The minor notices are more numerous than 
in any similar work, many Gaulic and Iberic 
deities known only from inscriptions being, 
for instance, introduced; while the discus- 
sion of the important names is more 
elaborate than anything that has been hitherto 
attempted. The whole range of classical 
literature seems to have been exhaustively 
ransacked, invaluable light has been thrown 
on obscure subjects by the monuments of 
ancient art,§j inscriptions have not been 
neglected, the theories of modern writers are 
enumerated and discussed, while special atten- 
tion has been paid to the influence on Greek 
mythology of Oriental cults, especially those 
of Babylonia and Phoenicia. 

The book challenges obvious comparison 
with Dr. Smith’s well-known Dictionary, and 
also with Mr. Lang’s recent article on 
“Mythology” in the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
anmica. We see at once what enormous 
advances have been made in the scientific 
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treatment of mythology since the publication 
in 1844 of the former work, which is now 
completely out of date, and we also perceive 
how one-sided and inadequate is the method 
adopted in the other. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Lang should have practically con- 
fined himself to the mythology of savage 
races, ignoring the results of recent German 
criticism. His treatise, brilliant as it is in 
its way, is sufficiently condemned by the 
bibliographical note in which he cavalierly 
passes over without mention the greater por- 
tion of the scientific literature of his subject 
with the contemptuous remark that ‘‘as a 
rule the German treatises adopt various forms 
of the ‘meteorological’ and ‘solar’ hypotheses,” 
as if the very fact that German scholars are 
essentially agreed as to the general principles 
of interpretation disentitled them to con- 
sideration, whereas it would not be too 
much to affirm that but for the ‘‘ German 
treatises,” such as those of Welcker, Preller, 
Lauer, Gerhard, Mannhardt, Kuhn, Forch- 
hammer, Schwenck, Roscher, and Schwartz, 
mythology would not be entitled to rank 
among the sciences. 

The reader of the present work cannot fail 
to be struck with the great variety of the 
sources from which mythological conceptions 
have been derived. No single theory will 
suffice to explain the origin of the Greek cults 
and legends. There are nature-myths in- 
numerable : the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
dawn, the wind, the clouds, the storms, the 
rivers, have been personified; rude fetish 
worships of autochthonous races have been 
adopted ; infinitesmal survivals of totemism, 
of ancestor worship, or of human sacrifice, may 
possibly exist ; the cults of the civilised nations 
of the East have been extensively incorporated ; 
there may even be euhemeristic elements; while 
at a later stage we recognise the deliberate 
embellishments of poets, ethical conceptions 
introduced by philosophers, and political 
deifications devised by statesmen. We find 
temples dedicated to Nike, Concordia, and the 
Divine Julius, as well as to the Sminthian 
Apollo, and the Ephesian meteorolite. 

The classical mythology may be compared 
to a geological conglomerate—a breccia com- 
posed of attrited pebbles, among which may 
be recognised fragments of innumerable 
ancient rocks, derived from formations of 
diverse geological epochs, sedimentary, plu- 
tonic, and organic, cemented together by later 
infiltrations into an apparent unity, in which 
the geologist endeavours to distinguish the 
manifold sources from which the components 
have been derived. In like manner mythology 
is a conglomerate containing heterogeneous 
fragments—the oral literature and popular 
science of every age. The contributions of 
poetry, history, philosophy and fiction, of 
geography, ethnology, meteorology, and 
astronomy, have to be distinguished. We 
may recognise philological conjectures, specu- 
lations as to the origin of mankind and of 
the external world, etiological explanations 
of natural phenomena, legendary genealogies, 
nursery tales and folklore imported by foreign 
slave-women ; all these elements, derived from 
the most unexpected sources, Hellenic, Italic, 
Pelasgic, Carian, Phrygian, Phoenician, Baby- 
lonian, Accadian, Persian, Egyptian, Keltic, 
or Etruscan, being firmly imbedded in a 
theological matrix. 


A fertile source of error among myth- 
ologists has been the attempt to apply too 
broadly some single theory as to the origin of 
this complex formation. There are nature 
myths of the dawn, but they are not so many 
as Mr. Max Miiller has supposed; there are 
numerous solar myths, but Sir George Cox 
will have to surrender some of his most 
cherished instances; storm myths have been 
overdone by Schwartz; moon and star myths 
by Mr. Brown; the Vedic hymns cannot be 
neglected, but the tyranny of the Sanskritists 
is happily overpast; while the contributions 
due to barbarous races have been vastly over- 
estimated by Mr. Lang. Perhaps, on the 
whole, Mr. Sayce comes best out of the ordeal, 
as a larger part of the Greek mythology than 
had been supposed may be traced to Baby- 
lonian and Phoenician sources. 

It follows that an eclectic treatment of 
Greek myths is the true scientific method, 
science being merely exhaustive knowledge, 
illuminated, but not misled, by the imagina- 
tive faculty, and guided by common sense. 
Without knowledge it is not science but 
sciolism ; without imagination it is pedantry ; 
without common-sense it must be arbitrary or 
fantastic. 

In the light of these general principles the 
methods employed and the results obtained in 
the present work may be profitably examined. 

The longer articles are mostly constructed 
on a nearly uniform plan. The compound 
myths are analysed; each element is traced 
to its geographical source ; foreign germs are 
separated; the developments and combina- 
tions of the mythical ideas are then treated 
chronologically; the introductions of later 
poetical or ethical conceptions are examined 
historically ; the local cults are described; a 
considerable space is devoted to the chrono- 
logical development of the artistic conceptions 
and representations ; and the various theories 
which have been advanced as to the origin 
and inner meaning of the myth are set forth 
and discussed in the light shed by modern 
philology on the primitive signification of the 
names of the personages concerned. We 
may take for examples the excellent articles 
on Aphrodite, Artemis, Athene, and the 
Argonauts. 

In Roscher’s article on Aphrodite the 
combination of Oriental and Hellenic con- 
ceptions is carefully disentangled. The 
Cyprian Aphrodite is shown to be the Baby- 
lonian Mylitta, the Phoenician Astarte, the 
Accadian Istar, the great Asiatic moon-goddess 
who is the queen of heaven and of love. The 
local cults are described, her emblems are 
discussed, and the artistic conception is traced 
from the rude Babylonian idol, through the 
Cypriote images, to the lovely types of the 
best period of Greek art. The Oriental origin 
of the myth having been overlooked by Mr. 
Max Miller and Sir George Cox, it is obvious 
that their explanation of Aphrodite as a 
personification of the dawn must be sur- 
rendered; and when she is seen to be the 
moon and not the dawn, the ingenious identi- 
fication of her attendants, the Charites, as 
the Vedic Harits, the horses of the sun, at 
once falls tothe ground. The myth of Venus 
and Adonis is merely another version of the 
Phrygian myth of Kybele and Attis (Attin), 
of the Phoenician myth of Baal-Tammuz and 
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of Istar and Izdubar, the moon sinking into 
the underworld in search of her lost spouse, 
the sun. Compared with this scientific and 
exhaustive treatment of the subject, the 
poverty and meagreness of the article in 
Smith’s Dictionary is conspicuous, the signifi- 
cance of the Oriental clue being wholly 
missed. 

Hardly less clear is the genesis of the myth 
of Artemis. As in Cyprus and Cythera the 
Asiatic moon-goddess, Istar, Atar, Atar-gatis, 
or Atar-ate, was developed under Phoenician 
influence into the Hellenic Aphrodite, losing 
most of the traces of her lunar origin, so 
among the Ionians she was differentiated into 
the Ephesian Artemis. Artemis, like Aphro- 
dite, is the goddess of fruitfulness. The 
figures on pp. 647, 651, 654, 407, show that 
the clothed Babylonian Astarte was the type 
of the Artemis of the earliest Greek art, and 
that the naked Phoenician Astarte, with her 
hands upon her breasts, was the type of the 
earliest figures of Aphrodite, while Kybele, 
who is proved by the Attis myth to be the 
Phrygian Aphrodite, wears the mural crown 
which is the tiara of the Ephesian Artemis. 
The conjecture may perhaps be hazarded that 
the obscure name of Artemis may be explained 
as the lady Istar, the -mis being the -mis of 
Semiramis, and the first part of the name the 
Atar (Istar) of Atar-gatis. In Hellas the cult 
of the Asiatic moon-goddess seems to have 
been engrafted on local cults of naiads or 
dryads, Atalanta being sn Arcadian Artemis 
in the form of a forest nymph, while the 
Hellenic myths were afterwards transferred 
to the Italic Diana, a being of wholly different 
origin. This transference of Hellenic myths 
by the Romans to Italic deities helps to 
explain the way in which the Greeks incor- 
porated Oriental legends into their own 
mythology. 

The nature of Pallas Athene has been much 
discussed. The wild theory of Mr. Gladstone 
that she was the Shechinah of the Hebrews, 
and the third person of the Christian Trinity, 
needs no refutation. Prof. Max Miiller and 
Sir George Cox naturally believe her to be 
the dawn. The suggestion of Lauer, adopted 
by Schwartz and Benfey, that she is the 
brandisher of the lightning, is set forth in an 
article by Roscher with arguments which 
seem conclusive. From behind the Aegis, the 
shield of Zeus, which is the ragged storm- 
cloud, she springs from the forehead of the 
sky armed with her glittering lance, which is 
the lightning-spark, while the thunder is her 
battle-cry. She is called Pallas because she 
brandishes her spear, while the more difficult 
name Athene is referred to the root of 46-yp, 
a spear-head. 

The explanation of the Argonautic voyage 
as a solar myth, which Mr. Lang has recently 
endeavoured to overwhelm with his playful 
banter, is, however, fully accepted in an 
excellent article by Seeliger, who affirms that 
the solar interpretation ‘“‘can scarcely be 
denied.”” He takes the Argo as the sun-ship, 
Phrixos and Helle, the children of Nephele, 
as the clouds, Medea as the storm, and ably 
discusses the geographical accretions and the 
gradual growth of the myth from its simpler 
rudiments, recognising in portions of the 
‘‘ Odyssey ” a later version of the same myth. 





Astarte, and ultimately of the Accadian legend | 


The Bellerophon ar is likewise the story 
of the battles of cloudland; it is the conquest 
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of the Chimaera and other storm demons by 
Bellerophon, the heavenly horseman who 
bestrides Pegasus, the water-bringing cloud- 
steed, from whose hoof-mark the fountains 
spring. 

Among other nature myths may be men- 
tioned the ingenious explanation by Roscher 
of the myth of Antaeus, son of Poseidon and 
of Ge, a Mauritanian giant, whose strength 
was renewed by contact with his mother 
earth. As the son of Ge, he is the giant 
sand pillar stalking across the desert; as the 
son of Poseidon he is the waterspout moving 
over the ocean. 

Dissel’s explanation of the story of Admetus 
and Alcestis as a myth of the sun and the 
dawn is adopted, while Forchhammer’s opinion 
that Achilles is ultimately a river god is 
approved, as against the solar hypothesis of 
Kuhn and Max Miiller. Medusa is the storm 
cloud, Aglaurus is the dew, Aeolus the wind, 
and the fifty hounds of Actaeon are the fifty 
dog-days who destroy the beauty of the 
spring. The name of Mars is derived from 
the root mar, to shine, which we have in mar- 
mor, Mr. Max Miiller’s derivation from the 
root mar, to pound, which we have in mar-tus, 
and his ingenious attempt to connect the 
Roman war-god with the Vedic Maruts being 
left unnoticed. The wandering Dido is the 
Carthaginian form of the Semitic moon- 
goddess ; and the name Aeneas, son of Aphro- 
dite, is ingeniously explained as the “son of 
Aene,” the Anaitis of Elam, who became the 
Aphrodite Urania of the Greeks, an explana- 
tion supported by the fact that Ilus and 
Assaracus, ancestors of Aeneas, are Assyrian 
deities. 

Where so much is excellent it seems un- 
gracious to find fault, but it is to be regretted 
that attention has been given almost ex- 
clusively to the labours of German mytholo- 
gists. As far as I have discovered Maury is 
only mentioned once; the names of Bréal, 
Gubernatis, Cox, Brown, Lang, Keary and 
Sayce not at all. The ingenious suggestion 
of Prof. Sayce that the Amazons of Greek 
legend were the armed priestesses of the 
great Asiatic goddess should at all events 
have been noticed, while in Stoll’s article on 
ea there z no mention of Prof. Max 

iller’s proposed etymology (Dasya-nari) or 
of the explanation of the qk of Hereclee as 
a sunset myth ; and in the still more inadequate 
article of Von Sybel on Daphne she is treated 
only as the personified laurel tree, no reference 
being made to the explanation of her name 
advanced by Prof. Max Miiller and accepted 
by Curtius, from Sanskrit sources, as the 
dawn, an explanation which alone renders 
intelligible the myth of her pursuit by Apollo. 

This book, while giving a fresh stimulus 
to the study of mythology, cannot fail to 
place it upon a firmer scientific basis. It can 
no longer be denied that all the greater Greek 
myths are meteorological—the efforts of early 
science or early poetry to account for or to 
tecount the phenomena of nature. It is 
Plain also that the influence of Oriental cults 
has been greatly underrated, and that the 
cuneiform tablets are, to say the least, as 
helpful as the Vedic poems. The philo- 
logical method, which has of late been so 
much decried and ridiculed, re-asserts, when 
tightfully used, its value ; and it is seen that 


can only be really clenched by a satisfactory 
explanation of the meaning of the names. 
What I have elsewhere called the Hottentotic 
method—namely, the miscellaneous compari- 
son of the folklore of modern savages with 
the myths of the ancient world—has recently 
been received with an amount of favour which 
can only be explained by the unacquaintance 
of reviewers with the methods and results of 
scientific mythology. A study of this Lexicon 
will prove how very few are the residuary 
problems of classical mythology left for the 
mere anthropologist to solve. The classical 
and savage myths which he compares are 
necessarily not the same, but only similar 
myths. They have no historical connexion, 
they can at best only illustrate the workings 
of the human mind, and in the absence of the 
philological key can only be regarded as 
guesses at a possible solution, and not as the 
scientific certainties which the orthodox 
method abundantly supplies. 
Isaac Taytor. 








EARLY INSCRIPTIONS IN ARABIA. 


M. PuHItipre BERGER has just published an 
interesting lecture on the important inscriptions 
recently discovered in Central Arabia, and the 
inferences that may be drawn from them. Mr. 
Charles Doughty, in 1875-7, penetrated, at the 
risk of his life,‘as far as a place called Medain- 
Saleh, north of Medineh, and half way between 
Petra and Mecca, where he found Nabathean 
tombs cut in the rock, besides a large number 
of inscriptions. The tombs are referred to in 
the Korin, and are there supposed to be the 
petrified dwellings of the impenitent Thamud- 
ites—a proof that the Arabs of the age of 
Mohammed had preserved no memory of their 
real history. As M. Berger observes, this ought 
to make us cautious about accepting so-called 
Arabic traditions. The inscriptions brought 
back by Mr. Doughty are partly Nabathean, 
partly Himyaritic, partly in characters like 
those of Safa. The Nabathean texts are en- 
graved over the tombs, and are dated in the 
reigns of Aretas and other Nabathean kings of 
the first century A.D., showing that at that time 
a settled Nabathean population extended into 
the heart of Arabia. One of the inscriptions 
joins with them the Shellemites, or Salemites, 
whom Jewish commentators identify with the 
Kenites, and who are known under the name of 
Solymi to the classical authors. Shortly after 
Mr. Doughty’s journey, a French traveller, M. 
Huber, found his way to the ruins of Teima, 
north-east of Medain-Saleh, and there dis- 
covered an important stélé containing two bas- 
reliefs in the Assyrian style and an inscription 
of twenty-four lines in Aramaic characters, 
which are as early, at least, as the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. In 1883 he started again to explore 
the same region in company with Prof. Euting, 
but was murdered about a year ago. Squeezes 
and copies had, however, been already taken of 
the inscription, and the stone itself is now 
safe in the Louvre. It is engraved with a 
dedication to the gods of Teima by the priest, 
Tselem-Sazab, the son of Petosiris, whose 
Egyptian name must be noticed. Like other 
inscriptions copied by MM. Huber and Euting 
in the neighbourhood, it is a further proof of 
the former occupation of Central Arabia by 
Nabathean tribes. Since the Nabatheans be- 
longed to the Aramaic branch of the Semitic 
race, while inscriptions make it plain that 
Sabaean (or ‘‘ Himyaritic”) influence and cul- 
ture extended northward as far as their southern 
frontiers, little room is left, as M. Berger 
remarks, for ‘‘ the Arabic of the Koreishites and 





theories as to the meaning of a nature-myth 


have originally been ‘‘a dialect extremely 
restricted in area, the language, in fact, of a 
small tribe, which, owing to local circumstances, 
reached at a particular moment an extraordinary 
degree of perfection.” The deities mentioned 
on the newly-found monuments will throw 
much light on Semitic mythology. Tselem, as 
M. Clermont-Ganneau points out, isa god to 
whom there is a reference in Amos v. 26, The 
god was probably borrowed from the Assyrians, 
who regarded him as a solar divinity, and 
identified him with Anu. Sangalla, who is 
associated with Tselem on the stélé of Teima, 
may be the Assyrian Sin-gallu, ‘‘the great 
moon-god.”” M. Berger’s lecture, we may add, 
is published under the title of ‘‘ L’Arabie avant 
Mahomet d’aprés les Inscriptions’ (Paris: 
Maisonneuve). 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALGEBRAICAL SIGNS FOR THE TERMS “ UMLAUT” 
AND ‘‘ ABLAUT ” IN ETYMOLOGY. 
Cambridge: Aug. 1, 1885, 

We may express the German terms wmlaut 
and ablaut by ‘‘mutation” and ‘‘ gradation ” 
in English. It is highly desirable to have 
some very brief method of expressing these 
important relations between vowel-sounds. In 
German it is common to express mutation by 
two dots over the vowel-symbol. I would, 
therefore, propose to use two dots as the symbol 
for mutation, At the same time, we may 
employ the symbols < and > as they are 
already used by some writers on etymology. 
The former means ‘‘ derived from,” and the 
latter means ‘‘ produces by derivation.” 

The expression of the etymology of the 
English verb to deem now becomes extremely 
simple, while, at the same time, it is exact. 
It may be written thus: ‘‘ Deem = Anglo-Saxon 
déman <..dém, ‘doom.’” It is to be read 
thus: “The modern English deem is the same 
word as the Anglo-Saxon déman, which is 
derived by vowel-mutation from dém, ‘doom.’ ” 
This is brief, but not obscure. 

The converse proposition is as follows: 
** Anglo-Saxon dém — English doom >. . déman 
= English deem.”” It is to be read thus: ‘‘The 
Anglo-Saxon dém, which is the modern English 
doom, produces by vowel-mutation the verb 
déman, which is the modern English deem.” 
When we come to consider gradation, the 
thing which we really want to know and to 
define is the degree or step of the gradation, 
i.e, whether it agrees with the “first” or 
‘‘ second” gradation of the vowel-sourd. 
We most commonly wish to express the fact 
that two given words exhibit the same 
gradation in the vowel-sound. For this I 
would use the symbol || which every printer is 
sure to have. For example: ‘“‘The English 
bier = Anglo-Saxon ber || ber-on, pt. pl. of 
beran, ‘to bear.’”? This is to be read thus: 
‘‘The modern English sb. bier is the same as 
the Anglo-Saxon sb. b@r, a word which ex- 
hibits the same gradation of vowel-sound as 
appears in the Anglo-Saxon béron, the past 
tense plural of beran, ‘ to bear.’ ” 

It is easy to proceed to combine the symbols 
. . (mutation) and || (same gradation). For ex- 
ample: ‘“ English burden, also burthen = Anglo- 
Saxon byr-th-en < . . || bor-en, pp. of beran, ‘to 
bear.’” This is to be read thus: ‘‘ The modern 
English burden, also formerly spelt burthen, is 
the same word as the Anglo-Saxon byr-th-en 
(in which -th and -en are suffixes); and this 
Anglo-Saxon byrthen is derived by vowel-change 
from a base which shows the same gradation as 
bor-en, the pp. of beran.”’ This is very brief, 
but still not obscure. Conversely, we may write 


that “‘ Anglo-Saxon beran, ‘to bear,’ has a pp. 
bor-en || >. . Anglo-Saxon byr-th-en = Engli 





of Mohammed.” He concludes that it must 


Here the symbol means: 


burthen, burden.” 
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‘‘which exhibits the same gradation as the 
base which produces, by mutation,” &c. 

It will be seen that I really employ || with its 
usual sense of ‘parallel to.” I add a few 
examples to make all quite clear : 

English loose, adj., Middle-English lous, los 
=Icelandic /auss, adj. || Gothic laus, pt. t. of 
liusan, only found in the comp. fra-liusan, ‘‘ to 
ose.” 

English -/ess, adj. suffix, Middle-English -/ees 
= Anglo-Saxon /éas, adj. || /éas, pt. t. of léosan, 
** to lose.” 

English quell, v.—= Anglo-Saxon cwell-an 
<.. cwal-ian* || cwal* = Anglo-Saxon cwel, 
pt. t. of cwel-an, ‘* to die.” 

Anglo-Saxon dréosan, ‘‘ to drip,”’ has the pp. 
droren, for dros-en* ||>. . drys-*, appearing in 
modern English drizzle. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








A ‘* SAURAYANTRA.” 
London: Aug. 7, 1885. 

In addition to the Bhaumayantra, described 
in the AcADEMY of April 4, 1885, Mr. Whitley 
Stokes possesses two Saurayantras, one of 
which, being of good execution and apparently 
some antiquity (say between three and four 
hundred years), is well worthy of a short 
notice. The plate is about 532 inches square, 
and raised in the centre. Close to the outer 
rim are found invocations, showing the usual 
formula Om—namah, of the guardian deities 
of the eight points of the horizon and of their 
weapons, viz, : 
. Indra, vajra (thunderbolt). 
. Agni, gakti (spear). 
. Yama, danda (staff). 
. Nirriti, khadga (sword). 
. Varuna, paga (noose). 
. Vayu, amkuga (elephant-goad). 
. Kubera, gada (masce., club). 
. [$ana, trigdla (trident). 
At a distance of about an inch and a half from 
the rim there is a circle, outside of which are 
written invocations to the sun by the names 
of Mitra, Ravi, Stirya, Bhanu, Khaga, Pashan, 
Hiranyagarbha, Marichi, Aditya, Savitri, Arka, 
and Bhdskara, the formula being here and 
in the sequel the same as that given above. 
Inside this circle we have a second, marked by 
a double line, around which, again, are in- 
scribed eight names of the sun, viz., Sdérya, 
Divakara, Vaivasvata, Bhanu, Varuna, Mitra, 
Aditya, and Visvavedhas. The interior of the 
circle is filled by a pentagram, containing in 
the triangles the bijamantras (germ-spells) 
hram (?), hraém, hrim, hrum, hrem, hrom, and 
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including in the centre a very small circle, 
showing the syllable Orn inscribed in a triangle. 

The Sanskrit of these mantras is frequently 
faulty. The visarga of namah is usually left 
out, and the dative cases of the a-stems usually 
end in the Prakritic dye. The space between 
the outer rim and the first circle is filled with 
representations of flowering branches of some 
tree or shrub, disposed very gracefully, and 
serving to separate the sentences. This tablet 
was probably used in worshipping the sun, 
just as the Bhaumayantra in the adoration of 
the planet Mars. G. BUHLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the forthcoming meeting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen, arrangements have 
been made for two special discussions in the 
chemical section, of which Dr. Armstrong is 
president. The subjects are (1) ‘‘The Deter- 
mination of the Molecular Weights of Liquid 
and Solid Bodies,” the discussion on which will 
be opened by Capt. Abney with a paper on the 
spectroscopic method ; and (2) ‘‘ Electrolysis,” 


and Schuster, Capt. Abney, and Mr. Shelford 
Bidwell, 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Entomo- 
logical Society of London, held on Wednesday 
(August 5), Mr. J. W. Dunning announced 
that a Royal Charter of Incorporation had 
been granted to the Society. It bears date 
July 20, 1885. Mr. G. T. Baker, of Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, was the first ‘‘ Fellow” admitted. 
The Entomological Society was founded in 
1833. 


AT a meeting of the council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, held last week, it was 
moved by Mr. John Marshall, seconded by Sir 
T. Spencer Wells, and carried unanimously, 


“that, in recognition of the time and thought 
devoted by Sir James Paget, during many years 

ast, to the revision and completion of the cata- 
ogue of the pathological collection of the museum, 
and his many other important services to the col- 
lege, he be requested by the council to sit for a 
marble bust, to be executed at the expense of the 
college, and placed in some suitable position in the 
college buildings.”’ 


A PAMPHLET on The Geology of Belgiwm and 
the French Ardennes (Stanford) has just been 
issued by the Geologists’ Association. About 
seventy members of the association are at 
present making an excursion in the Ardennes, 
under the — of several members of the 
Geological Surveys of Belgium and France, who 
are the chief contributors to the pamphlet. 
Prof. Gosselet, of Lille, writes on the palaeozoic 
rocks of the Ardennes, while MM. Rutot and 
Van den Broeck give a general sketch of the 
geology of Belgium. Prof. Benney has a 
paper on the porphyroids and certain other 
rocks of the Ardennes, while Mr. Topley, the 
president of the association, calls attention to 
some points of comparison between the geology 
of Belgium and of England, There is, unfor- 
tunately, so grave a difference at present 
between the Geological Survey and the Geo- 
logical Society of Belgium that the latter 
body will take no part in the excursions. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Crectn BENDALL, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, at present in the 
department of Oriental Books in the British 
Museum, has accepted the Professorship of 
Sanskrit at University College, London. 


THE collection of Oriental MSS. belonging 
to the late Prof. Ernest Trumpp has been 
bought by the University Library at Munich. 
It is particularly rich in Pushtu and Sindhi 
texts, partly originals, partly copies. 


THE Louvre has recently acquired about 
thirty-one demotic papyri, chiefly dating from 
the reigns of Psammetichus and Amasis, the 
addition of which makes the collection under 
the charge of M. Réveillout undoubtedly the 
most complete in Europe. 


WE hear that MM. Szarvas and Simonyi 
hope to finish in about two years’ time their 
Historical Dictionary of the Hungarian Language, 
on which “—_ have been engaged for the last 
ten years. though entitled ‘‘ Historical Dic- 
tionary,” it should rather be called Dictionary 
of the Old Hungarian Language, as it will 
contain only the words in Hungarian literature 
used before the reforms or innovations of 
Kazinezy. This dictionary will be published 
under the auspices and at the expense of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and will be 
followed nbs dictionary of the neologisms in- 
vented by Kazinezy and his followers down to 
the present day. For this second dictionary 
the materials are already being collected. The 
third part of the same undertaking is the Dic- 





on which papers are promised by Profs, Lodge 


tionary of the Hungarian Dialects, which has 


=. & 


been entrusted to M. Szinnyei, jun. When 
finished, these three dictionaries will form a 
complete Thesaurus Linguae Hungaricae. 








FINE ART. 
Notes on Vasari’s Lives. By Dr. J. P. 
Richter. (Bell.) 


Turis volume appears as the sixth of the 
well-known translation by Mrs. J. Foster of 
Vasari’s Lives in ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard Library,” 
and deserves something more than the notice 
which is generally sufficient to record an 
addition to this useful series. Few authors 
have of recent years undergone more searching 
criticism than Giorgio Vasari, and it has 
remained for the nineteenth century to dis- 
cover how frequently inaccurate was the 
information from which he in the sixteenth 
compiled his celebrated biographies. After 
centuries of almost implicit credit his veracity 
has been rudely shaken, and no student can 
now venture to take for granted any state- 
ment which he makes without ascertaining 
how far it has been impugned by more recent 
research. But though his authority may be 
less, his fame remains—must always remain 
undisturbed. The labours of modern art 
scholars are substantially but supplements to 
his own, and it is doubtful whether the 
results of modern art investigation could be 
embodied in a more generally useful form 
than a well-annotated edition of Vasari. This 
need of modern culture is in a fair measure 
fulfilled by this latest work of Dr. Richter, 
in which he has found a field to display, in 
the most modest of ways, his well-known 
learning and critical acumen. 

Dr. Richter’s thorough acquaintance with 
recent art literature and discovery, his own 
not inconsiderable experience and well-trained 
judgment, qualify him for the difficult and 
laborious task which he has undertaken. 
Viewed only as a compilation it deserves un- 
usual respect, but it would be unfair to regard 
it as no more than this. It is true that he 
has had the great work of Sig. Milanesi for 
a foundation, and his obligations to this 
author are properly acknowledged on the 
title-page ; but his own personal knowledge 
has enabled him, in many cases, to correct the 
statements of the Italian annotator, and he 
has been able to supplement the notes derived 
from this source by information extracted 
from the pages of numerous modern critics of 
many nations. Among these Sig. Morelli has, 
as might have been expected, been most laid 
under contribution, and Dr. Richter has done 
wisely in quoting not only frequently, but 
fully, from the articles of that patient 10- 
vestigator and acute critic. Brevity may be 
regarded as the soul of annotation as well as 
of wit; but the words in which Morelli 
has stated the results of his study in regard 
to such painters as Antonello da Messina, 
Giorgione, and Palma could not have been 
safely abbreviated. Nor can objection be 
raised to Dr. Richter’s occasional introduction 
of diverse opinions. With regard to Palma, 


for instance, he has properly stated the very 
different conclusions of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. 

To test the accuracy of all these notes 
would entail almost as much labour as the 
rewriting of the volume, and such a task 
cannot be attempted here, but without going 
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so far it is quite possible to testify to the 
general care and sincerity with which Dr. 
Richter has done his work, and to the important 
contributions which his own knowledge and 
research have made to the total value of the 
volume. On the other hand, in the first edition 
of a work covering so vast a field, and re- 
quiring the sifting of so much evidence from so 
many sources, it is impossible to expect 
immunity from error and inconsistency. On 
p- 4, for instance, the fresco-paintings in the 
Spanish chapel are stated to be the work of 
Andrea da Firenze, and on p. 21 we are told 
that it can only be said with certainty that 
they are the work of the school of Giotto. 
On p. 43 Dr. Richter thinks that Paolo 
Uccello may be considered a pupil of Vittore 
Pisano, and on p. 106 he quotes Sig. Morelli 
as an authority for considering Vittore Pisano 
to have been the pupil of Paolo Uccello. The 
celebrated bust of Marietta degli Strozzi by 
Desiderio da Settignano is at Berlin, and not in 
the Louvre. On one page Dr. Richter speaks 
of Simone Memmi instead of Simone Martini, 
and this is not the only place in which some 
slight slip in nomenclature occurs. 

To the next edition, which will probably 
correct a good many more mistakes than 
these, it is to be hoped that Dr. Richter will 
add an index; to the present book there is 
not even a table of contents. Possibly Dr. 
Richter thought that in a volume of notes no 
other references were necessary than those to 
the text annotated, but this would be to 
restrict the practical value of his work. It 
is, indeed, a volume of notes to Vasari, but it 
will be useful and will be used as a handy, if 
imperfect, compendium of recent art-lore. 
As many artists are noticed only under the 
names of others (for information about Pel- 
legrino de Daniele, for instance, we must look 
under Pordenone) an index is very desirable. 
To make the book still more complete a list 
of authorities quoted, and the pages on which 
they are referred to, should also be added. 

Cosmo Monxuovse. 








M. MASPERO’S REPORT ON HIS LATEST 
EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 


II. 


“ Axumim, vue du fleuve, donne l’illusion d’une 
ville manufacturiére comme Erment ou Rodah. Un 
moulin 4 vapeur, bati 4 pic sur la berge, la domine 
de ses cheminées et en masque le front, mais der- 
riére ces premiers plans modernes une vieille cité 
égyptienne s’étend indolente et silencieuce: des 
tuelles étroites, animées 4 peine par le bruit sourd 
de quelque métier et gardées d’espace en espace 

r des escouades de chiens efflanqués, cing ou six 

les mosquées dont une au moins remonte aux 
premiers siécles de l’Hégyre et est la copie 
amoindrie de la mosquée d’Amr, un petit bazar 
propre et discret ou vingt marchands contemplatifs 
attendent soir et matin une clientéle qui semble 
warriver jamais. Par intervalles, un vent de fan- 
atisme religieux souffle sur ce monde endormi et le 
tient éveillé espace de trois ou quatre jours. En 
mars 1882, la veille presque de mon passage, un 
shéikh musulman avait tué d’un coup de couteau 
un copte qui ne lui cédait point le pas assez vite 4 
fon gré. Vers l’Est, des blocs de calcaire et de 
- épars dans un creux indiquent 1’emplacement 
1 temple, un cimetiére d’aspect misérable se 
gtoupe autour de deux santons croulants, des buttes 
de décombres et d’immondices accumulés tracent 
la ligne des anciennes fortifications. Vers le Sud, 
de beaux jardins touffus, separés l’un de l'autre 
par des fossés profonds qui servent de canaux 
Pendant 1’été, de routes pendant l’hiver, forment 
Comme un rempart de verdure; les murs d’enclos 


sont is de ronces folles dont les branches 
retombent au milieu du chemin et font la guerre 
au visage des passants. La plaine environnante 
passe 4 bon droit pour étre l’une des plus larges et 
des mieux cultivées qu’il y ait en pte. La 
— fois que je la traversai 4 la recherche de 
a nécropole en Décembre 1881, les féves étaient 
en fleur et les tiges montaient si haut qu’hommes 
et bétes nous étions plongés jusques au cou dans 
les. masses de verdure. Notre chevauchée nous 
mena aux montagnes du Nord, mais sans résultat : 
les tombes sont peu nombreuses et ne nous four- 
nirent rien que Nestor Lhéte et Lepsius n’eussent 
déja signalé avant nous. L’année d’aprés, l’idée 
me vint que la nécropole pourrait bien étre dans 
un Ouady qui débouche au Nord Est de la ville, et 
ot Pococke vit encore au siécle dernier les ruines 
d’un couvent copte. Plus tard en 1884, ce fut le 
tour des collines qui courent 4 l'Est de l’Ouady au 
fleuve. En parcourant les villages de cette région, 
j’avais observé que les auges placcées devant la 
— des maisons 4 l’usage des bestiaux, ‘taient 

es sarcophages en pierre blanche, les uns carrés, 
les autres taillés en forme humaine. Les paysans 
interrogés sur la provenance répondaient de facon 
assez vague. Ils n’attachaient aucune valeur aux 
antiquites et ne faisaient pas métier de les chercher ; 
mais quand ils avaient besoin d’une auge neuve, ils 
allaient 4 la montagne et ne tardaient pas i en 
retirer ce qui leur convenait. Souvent les sarco- 
~~ étaient intacts et alors les momies avaient 
a face dorée, souvent aussi ils étaient vides de 
vieille date ou ne contenaient plus que des éclats 
de bois et des ossements. Je laissai i) Akhmim un 
de nos réis, Khalil Sakkaz de Gournah, avec ordre 
d’éxécuter des sondages en face du bourg d’El- 
Hawawish. Cette fois la piste était bonne : quinze 
jours ne s’étaient pas écoulés qu’il avait ouvert 
vingt tombeaux renfermant prés de huit cents 
momies. 

‘** Jamais cimetiére antique ne mérita mieux que 
celui d’Akhmim le nom de nécropole: c’est vrai- 
ment une ville dont les habitants se comptent par 
milliers et se lévent tour 4 tour i notre appel, sans 
que le nombre paraisse en dimiuuer depuis quinze 
mois. J’ai exploré la colline sur une longueur de 
trois kilométres au moins, et partout je l'ai trouvée 
remplie de restes humains. Non-seulement elle 
est percée de puits et de chambres, mais toutes 
les fissures naturelles, toutes les failles du calcaire 
ont été utilisées pour y déposer les cadavres. Les 
puits sont d’ordinaire assez profonds. Quelques- 
uns descendent 4 quinze ou vingt métres et ont 
plusieurs étages; tel d’entre eux a huit ou dix 
petites chambres superposées et dans chaque 
chambre une douzaine de cercueils. On est tenté 
de croire au premier abord que ce sont 1a des sépul- 
tures de famille, mais il n’en est rien. Les noms, 
les titres, les généalogies inscrites sur les couvercles 
indiquent presque autant de familles diverses qu’il 
y a de momies, et les générations successives d’une 
méme race sont diss¢minées 4 travers les quartiers 
différents. Les grottes surtout ont l’aspect de 
fosses communes. Les simples momies, emmail- 
lotées mais sans cercueil sont empilées sur le sol 
par lits réguliers, comme le bois dans les chantiers. 
Par dessus, on a entassé jusqu’au plafond les 
momies 4 cartonnage et 4 gaine de bois: tous les 
objets qui leur appartenaient sont jetés au 
hasard dans l’épaisseur des couches, tabourets ; 
chevets, souliers, boites 4 parfum, vases 4 collyre, 
et, pour ne rien perdre de l’espace, on a enfoncé 
de force les derniers cercueils entre le plafond et 
la masse accumulée, sans s’inquiéter de savoir si 
on les endommageait ou non. Les premiéres 
momies découvertes en face d’El Hawawish étaient 
d’époque grecque, et je pensai d’abord que la 
nécropole entiére était des bas temps. Mais au 
fur et 4 mesure que le champ des fouilles s’élar- 
gissait nous avons rencontré des tombes de plus 
en plus anciennes, une de Ja VI° dynastie, plu- 
sieurs de la XVIII° et méme du régne des rois 
hérétiques, celles-ci violées dés l’antiquité et 
changées en véritables charniers. Les habitants 
d’Akhmim, comme ceux de Thébes, ne se faisaient 
aucun scrupule de déposséder les momies d’autre- 
fois et les familles éteintes pour s’emparer de leurs 
tombeaux. La plupart des chambres ont di 
changer dix fois de maitres avant de recevoir ceux 
que nous y trouvons aujourd’hui. En résumé, la 
partie que nous avons explorée aujourd'hui était 
plutét un cimetiére de petites gens, bourgeois 
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L’entassement des corps et le peu de soin avec 
lequel ils ont été traités ne s’expliqueraient pas 
ais¢ment si les documents contemporains ne nous 
fournissaient pas les renseignements les plus précis 
sur la maniére dont l’entretien et le culte des 
morts étaient réglés. Les riches seuls avaient le 
privilége d’occuper une chambre isolée et de 
s’assurer par des fondations pieuses les priéres 
d’un prétre spécial; les gens de fortune et de 
classe moyennes confiaient les momies de leurs 
parents 4 des entrepreneurs, affili¢s au sacerdoce, 
qui les logeaient dans des magasins, et moyennant 
une rente annuelle, ou une somme payée une fois 
pour toutes, se chargeaient de veiller 4 leur con- 
servation et de célébrer pour elles les cérémonies 
canoniques aux jours fixés par la loi religieuse. 
Ces magasins constituaient une propriété qu’on 
ponvait acheter ou vendre comme la _ propriété 
ordinaire: il fallait seulement joindre i l’acte de 
vente la liste nominative des momies actuellement 
présentes et dont chacune représentait pour les 
parties une valeur plus ou moins bonne, selon le 
sang, les conditions du contrat passé avec les 
familles, la position de cesfamilles méme. Celles- 
ci en effet finissaient par changer jde résidence ou 
par s’éteindre, ou se fatiguaient de payer une rente 
our des anc¢tres qu’elles n’avaient jamais connus ; 
es magasins s’encombraient sans cesse de corps 
nouveaux, les vieilles momies ¢taient réléguées 
a l’arriére-plan puis devenaient génantes. On 
les emportait alors pour les enterrer définitivement 
dans quelque coin, et 14 encore le plus ou moins 
d’égards qu’on leur témoignait était proportionné 
a’ leur fortune. Les riches descendaient dans les 
puits et avaient une place d elles dans une chambre 
particuliére; les pauvres allaient 4 la tombe 
commune, et comme le terrain était aussi précieux 
dans ces cimetiéres qu’il l’est dans les notres, on 
les empilait les uns sur les autres sans craindre de 
les briser. 

Les tombeaux isolés n’offrent rien qui les dis- 
tingue du commun des hypogées: pour un qui 
porte des inscriptions, vingt sont nus ect muets. 
Les sarcophages et les stéles sont en calcaire 
blanc compact et ont été extraits des carriéres 
de Girgéh ou du Sheikh Haridi. Les stéles 
appartiennent presque toutes jusqu’d présent a 
l’époque ptolémaique et sont travaillés d’une 
main habile et minutieuse: plus de cent figu- 
rent déja dans les collections du musée, et le 
nombre s’en accroit chaque jour. Les sarco- 
phages sont rares, pour le moment du moins; 
j’en ai pourtant recueilli une demi-douzaine. 
Trois d’entre eux de fort bon style; un quatriéme 
est un immense coffret surmonté d’un couvercle en 
dos d’ane. Les faces ne sont point paralléles et 
sont visiblement déjetées ; les marbriers n’avaient 
pas souci de l’exactitude et de la symétrie en ces 
matitres; mais elles sont couvertes de scénes 
ciselées et peintes avec beaucoup de goit. Des 
génies 4 téte d’hommes et d’animaux marchent sur 
les cdtés ; aux pieds et a la téte, une Isis et une 
Nephthys allongent leurs ailes avec la grace tendre 
et mélancolique des déesses égyptiennes. La dé- 
coration n’était pas achevée au moment ov le mort 
vint réclamer son tombeau, et 1’on distingue encore 
nettement le quadrillage que le sculpteur avait 
tragé pour placer réguliérement les hiéroglyphes et 
les figures. Non loin de ce sarcophage, le hasard 
nous a fait tomber sur un quartier oi ne reposent 
que des familles contemporaines des Antonins, et 
nous y avons rencontré des momies d’un type en- 
titrement neuf. Quelques-unes ont la forme de 
gaines, mais la plupart sont comme un moulage 
du mort et le representent vétu de ses habits de 
féte. Les hommes sont drapés dans la toge et ont 
la téte couronnée de fleurs ou de rameaux d’ olivier. 
Les femmes ont le péplum et Ja tunique brodée, les 
souliers en cuir lacés sur le devant, la lourde 
coiffure en diadéme, le fard aux joues, le noir 4 
l’ooil, le tatouage au menton et a l’aile du nez, les 
bagues aux doigts, les bracelets au bras et 4 la 
cheville ; les moindres détails du corps se modélent 
sous le vétement avec une exagération presque 
indécente et l’aspect général rappelle la femme de 
harem plutédt que la matrone grecque ou romaine. 
La matiére de ces figures n’est ni le bois, ni la 
toile: c’est une sorte de carton fait de feuillets de 
papyrus agglutiné et recouvert d’une couche assez 
epaisse d’argile stucquée et peinte. Cette composi- 
tion est devenue tellement friable au cours des 
siécles qu’elle tombe en poussiére au moindre choc. 





aisés, prétres de sang secondaire, gens de métier. 





Sur cent momies de ce type c’est au plus sion en 
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sauve trois ou quatre, et c’est 4 force de pré- 
cautions que j’ai réussi i en transporter une dou- 
zaine 4 Boulaq. Elles y font bonne figure a cdté 
des momies chrétiennes que Mariette trouva jadis 
i Saqqarah. Je n’en finirais point si je voulais 
décrire les types variés que la pioche de nos ouvriers 
tire chaque jour du sol: les animaux eux-mémes 
avaient leurs hypogées entremélés & ceux des 
hommes, ici les éperviers entassés par centaines 
dans des boites en bois, 14 des chacals empilés dans 
les trous. Le chacal était en honneur dans 
VAkhmim antique: on lapprivoisait et on le 
nourrissait dans les temples. Unde ces chacals 
sacrés était dans un petit sarcophage oblong, peint 
et orné comme un sarcophage humain. 

‘Que dire maintenant des explorations rapides 
que nous avons entreprises le long du Nil? Beau- 
coup n’ont rien produit, d’autres n’ont donné 
qu’un objet ou deux, mais intéressant. Qui 
s’attendait 4 rencontrer au village de Helléh le 
tombeau d’un écuyer de Ramsés III. et le portrait 
des deux chevaux de bataille du roi? Mesheikh 
cachait un petit temple construit par Ramsés IT. et 
décoré par lui de statues 4 téte de chattes enlevées 
au temple de Karnak: nous en avons mis une 
partie au jour et nous y avons recueilli deux images 
accroupies d’un grand-prétre de Thinis, qui vivait 
sous le régne de Ménephtah. Un couvent copte, 
situd prés d’ Assoudn, a enrichi nos collections d’une 
vingtaine d’épitaphes monacales du VII° siécle, et 
dans le nombre celles de deux évéques de Phile 
inconnus jusqu’d présent. Non, en vérité, l’Egypte 
n’est pas épuisée, comme on I’a dit trop souvent 
depuis vingt ans. Elle renferme de quoi occuper 
vingt générations de travailleurs, et ce qu’elle nous 
a livré jusqu’d ce jour n'est que peu de chose 4 
cété de ce qu’elle nous cache encore. 

**G, Masprro.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROMAN MILESTONES IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 
242 West Derby Road, Liverpool: Aug. 8, 1835, 

On April 30, 1884, I communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle a paper on 
‘*Groups of Roman Milestones,” advising that 
wherever a single milestone had been found 
search should be made in the immediate 
vicinity for others, as from several continental 
discoveries, and from the fact of seven such 
stones having been discovered at Bittern, it 
seemed evident that on the accession of a new 
emperor a fresh stone was set up adjoining 
those previously existing. 

This has received lately a most unexpected 
confirmation. Mr. John Clayton, the veteran 
Northumbrian archaeologist, informs me that 
during draining operations on his property, 
about a mile to the east of Chesterholm 
(Vindolana), and adjoining the Roman road 
called the ‘‘Stanegate,” which runs within, 
and parallel to, a portion of the Roman wall, 
five complete milestones have lately been dis- 
covered; portions of two others have also 
been found. The inscriptions on the seven 
were briefly communicated to the Athenaewm 
(August 1) by Mr. Robert Blair. The com- 
plete stones are of the reign of Maximinus, 
Alexander Severus, Probus, Constantine the 
Great, and Constans. Unfortunately in the 
ease of two which appear to have borne the 
mame of a station, the latter has been all but 
obliterated through wear, and thus valuable 
information has been lost. The name of the 
Emperor Probus has not previously occurred in 
any Britanno-Roman inscription. 

‘Mr. Clayton says that the “find”? occurred 
at exactly the distance of a Roman mile from 
the spot where still remains in situ the well- 
known milestone described by Horsley, and 
which in his time retained its inscription— 
BONO REIPVBLICAE NATO—clearly visible. It 
is intended to make some excavations in the 
ground surrounding this stone, when there is 
every probability that the explorers will be 
rewarded by a similar find. 

. W. THomPson WATKIN. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Husert HERKoMER has been elected to 
the Slade Professorship of Art at Oxford, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Ruskin, con- 
cerning whose health the last reports, we regret 
to say, are far from satisfactory. 


Tne Rev. H. R. Haweis has given two sittings 
to Mr. Felix Moscheles, who has completed 
a life-size head of him in oils, which will be 
exhibited shortly at the approaching exhibitions 
at Boston and New York. 


Messrs. F. C. McQuEEN & Sons, whose 
name has for several generations been associated 
with the printing of engravings, have opened 
an art gallery in the not very artistic quarter of 
Tottenham Court Road. The chief attraction 
is a portrait of ‘‘General Gordon at Khartum 
writing his last Despatch,” painted by Mr. 
Alexander Melville. The painter has had the 
advantage of suggestions from Gordon’s family, 
as may be inferred from the personal memorials 
of him which are also on view in the gallery; 
and he has succeeded in achieving a likeness 
that is accepted by those who knew Gordon. 
This portrait is to be engraved in mezzotint by 
Mr. James Faed. The rest of the gallery is 
hung with a number of pictures by Mrs. 
Melville, among which the place of honour is 
deservedly assigned to a large canvas entitled 
‘‘ Behold the Bridegroom cometh.” The effect 
of the light on the faces of the ‘‘ wise virgins,”’ 
while their ‘‘ foolish ”’ sisters are in the dark, is 
very effectively rendered. Messrs. McQueen 
also exhibit a number of Bartolozzi engravings 
on satin, and some screens handsomely em- 
broidered in original designs. 


Tue forty-second annual congress of the 
British Archaeological Association will be held 
at Brighton next week, from Monday to 
Saturday. Excursions will be made to Chi- 
chester, Bramber Castile, Arundel Castle, 
Hollingbury Camp, and Hollingbury Copse. 
A conversazione will take place at the Pavillion 
on Friday evening, August 21, where a lecture 
on ‘‘Sussex Songs and Music” will be given 
by Mr. Frederick E. Sawyer, with vocal illus- 
trations byasmall choir. It has been arranged 
to hold next year’s congress at Darlington, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Durham. 


M. Ropry has completed the sketch for his 
group of the famous burgesses of Calais, which 
is to be erected in that town in commemoration 
of their heroism. 


Ir is said that a Crucifixion attributed to 
Raphael, once in the Church of San Domenico 
at San Gemignano, has been discovered in the 
Musée Galitzin at Moscow. It is a repetition 
of the picture in the Ward-Dudley collection, 
ar smaller and composed of three figures 
only. 


ALBRECHT DURER’s celebrated picture of the 
Feast of Rosegarlands, till recently preserved 
in the Abbey of Strahow, at Prag, and 
painted for the Guild of German Merchants in 
Venice in 1506, is now exhibited in the new 
Palace of Artists at Prag. It appears that this 
picture was acquired by the Abbey of Strahow 
in 1793 from the heirs of one Fillbaiim, who 
had been the head of the postal service under 
the Emperor Rudolph II., in whose possession 
it was in 1782. How it passed from the 
Imperial collection to that of the postmaster is 
a matter of conjecture. It further appears that 
the picture was given to the Emperor on his 
coronation, and cost 20,000 florins, and that it 
was bought by the Abbot Wenzel Mayer for 
only 22 ducats. 


THE Government of Basel has voted a grant 
of 25,000 francs., to be paid in ry Red 


instalments, for the erection of a ‘‘ 





ptur- 


halle” in Basel. The remainder of the 
necessary sum is to be collected by the Basel 
Kunstverein. The building will stand behind 
the Kunsthalle, next to the Elisabethenkirche, 
and is to be completed in 1888. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


From Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 
we have received an album of six songs (poems 
by Shelley), by Mr. Ernest Ford. There is 
a good deal of fancy, skill, and genuine musical 
feeling in them. Nos. 1 and 4 please us, 
especially the first. Mr. Ford in the accom- 
paniments often employs chromatic chords with 
considerable effect; but let him beware lest 
he become their slave. Under the Snow, by 
R. B. Addison, a pleasing song with an accom- 
animent, which colours well the graceful words 
- Lady Charlotte Elliot. Somewhere or Other, 
¥ A. Millais; the vocal part is smooth and 
easing, but the accompanimentrather laboured. 
Wy so! by F. 8. Southgate, a simple but 
effective little song. Over the Heather, by F. L. 
Moir. This vocal duet is not one of the com- 
poser’s best efforts : it is long and rambling. 


From Messrs. E. Ashdown we have When 
May is Dying, by H. A. Muscat, a sentimental, 
very plain, but not unpleasing song; and 
Fleurette, by the same composer, similar in 
style. The key is A major, and the E flat in 
the second bar ought to be a D sharp. 


Whereas, a burlesque ballad by F. Corder 
(Brighton : Chester), is clever and amusing. 


A Serenade, by G. F. Cobb (Weekes), has a 
flowing melody, but the accompaniment is at 
times lacking in lightness. 


The Bell inthe Belfry, by R. P. Paine (Reeves), 
is a contralto song, which, if well sung, would 
be fairly effective. 


Only to love thee once again, by G. H. L. 
Edwards, has a simple but elegant melody, with 
a pleasing accompaniment. 


OF pianoforte pieces we would mention 
Golden Days and May Breezes, by Farley New- 
man (Chester), two light but graceful pieces ; 
Militaria, by E. Leonardi (Ascherberg), very 
light, but spirited; Notturne and Le Réveillon, 
by G. J. Rubini (Ascherberg), two simple but, 
on the whole, well-written pieces. Two sketches, 
Rondino and Novelette, for the pianoforte, by 
G. W. F. Crowther (Stanley Lucas, Weber & 
Co.), have one or two good points, but show 
lack of experience. Romance, by H. C. Ban- 
nister (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Go.), is a short 
but pleasing little piece; it is not easy to play, 
but contains some useful work for young 
fingers. Bridal March, by K. Hahn (Schipper), 
is better than a song of the composer's 
recently noticed by us; the trio, with its allu- 
sion to March theme, is pretty. 


Practical Notes on Harmony and Counterpoint. 
By Dr. J. Burns. (Wood.) This little book 
is intended for junior pupils. The style is 
neither elegant nor clear. Space will not allow 
of a detailed notice, but we will call attention 
to the latter part of section 14, which contains 
an example of both defects mentioned ; and also 
to sections 52 and 110, and second rule on 
p. 32, 


Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Part 6i. 
(Novello.) A Funeral March by Otto Dienel. 
Begins very effectively, but the piece as it pro- 
gresses becomes somewhat diffuse. The Allegro 
Pomposo, by F. Tozer, and Meditation, by 
E. Cutler, are rather monotonous. The con- 
cluding Fantasia, by H. Katterfeldt, is lively 
but commonplace. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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The Solicitors’ Fournal, 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JournNnAt the following 
statement will afford some idea :-— 


CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussions of the legal 
events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES.—Essays upon branches 
of law and matters of professional interest. 


RECENT DECISIONS.—Explanatory and cri- 
tical disquisitions on all the cases of importance 
decided in the Courts of Common Law and Equity, 
pointing out their relations to the previous law. 
A reference to the Index to the Volume just com- 
pleted, under the head ‘‘Cases Discussed,” will 
show the extent to which the decisions of the year 
have been treated of in the JouRNAL. 


CASES OF THE WEEFK. — Short original 
reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the 
purpose, of cases of importance decided during the 
current week. 

CASES BEFORE THE BANKRUPTCY 
REGISTRARS, — Special reports, furnished by 
a Barrister. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES.—Full reports (furnished 
specially by Barristers) of applications against 
Solicitors. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. — All important 
measures before Parliament are summarised in 
this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR.—Under this 
head careful criticisms are given of the legislative 
results of the Session. 

REVIEWS.—New legal works are elaborately 
noticed in this department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c.—In this department are 
given all new Rules and Orders; in some cases 
before they can be obtained by the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE.—A medium 
for the interchange of ideas between members of 
the profession. 


COURTS.—Special reports of cases decided by 
the Railway Commission. Selected cases in the 
County Courts are also reported. All important 
decisions on Election Petitions are reported, and 
notes are given of decisions of importance in the 
Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. — A 
complete record of the progress of legislation during 
each Session. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY.—Pains 
are taken to render these accurate and complete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS.—Full Re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 


bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers, 





A New Volume commenced on November 1st, 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 
.; when paid in advance. Single number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY RE- 
PORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., 
Post-free, Single Number, 1s. 


*,* The Journat and Reporter can be ordered 
any date, and a proportionate reduction will 


be made in the Subscription up to the end of the 
current volume, 


Cheques and Post-Office Orders payable to H. Vituers. 





THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 8S. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 8, DION BOUCICAULT'S celebrated Drama, 
RRAH NA-POGUE, 








Messrs. Charles Sullivan, J. D, Beveridge, Charles Glenne , Robert Pate- 
man, J, R. Craufo d, E, R. Fitzdavis, T. Fulljames, Gas Andrews, W. Pier- 


son, E, Dagnall, H. Cooper, M. Byrnes, Archer, &c.; Mesdames Mary Rorke, 
Lizzie Nelson, and Cissy Grahame, 
Preceded, at 7.15, by a Farce, 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee, Miss MELNOTTE, 


Every Evening, at 8.40, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by 
SYDNEY GRUNDY, entitled 


THE SILVER SHIELD, 
Messrs. Joho Beauchamp, Percy Lyndal, Arthur Dicre, Perey Compton, 


and J. F. Young; Mesdames Kats Rorke, Maria Davis, Julia Roselle, 
Lavender, and Amy Roselle. 
> 


. at 8, by OUR BITTEREST FOR, 
Messrs, John Beauchamp and Arthur Dacre ; Miss Kate Rorke, 


C.2. 2 = = THEATRE. 


and Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8.30, an original Farce, in three acts, by A. W, PINERO, 
entitled THE MAGISTRATE. 
Preceded, at 8, 


by 
TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA, 


pDrRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
Every evening, at 8 


IT’S ‘NEVER TOO LATE TOO MEND, 
by CHARLES READE 


MR. CHARLES WARNER as TOM ROBINSON, 
Messrs, Nicholls, Clyuds, Lyle, Russell, Calhaem, Gurney, Inch, Estcourt, 
— Ridley, Parker, &c.; Mesdames Isabel Bateman, Inch, and 
M‘Cube, 


AIETY THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOUN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Every evening, at 8, Comedy 
LOR 


ORD DUNDREARY’S BROTHER SAM, 


At 9.45, 
THE VICAR OF WIDEAWAKEFIELD; or, Tho Miss-Terry-ous Unc'e, 
by H, P. STEPHENS and W. YARDLEY. 


* 
"LOBE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H. HAWTREY. 
Every evening, at 9, the new Farcical Comedy, by C. I. HAWTREY, 
entitled THE PRIVATE SECKETAKY, 
Preceded, at 8, by A BAD PENNY. 
Business Manager, Mr. E. F. BRADLEY. 


GRAND THEAT R E, 


ISLINGTON. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 7.30, 

A_RING OF IRON. 


Messrs. Carter Fdwards, Benson, Kingsby, Shirra, “Arthur, Lingham, 
Morgan, and Frank Harvey ; Mesdames k, Robson, J. Coveney, P. Hunter, 
Courtney, and Miss L. Baldwin. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. Joun WARD. 




















Every eveuing, at 8.15, 
OTHELLO, 


Mr. CHARLES WARD. 
Pr eceded, at 7.30, by a laughable farce, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Every evening, at 9, the Farcical Play, by Messrs. it, C, CARTON and 
CECIL RALEIGH, culled THE GREAT PINK PEARL. 
Preceded, at 8, by the Comedietta, by C. M. KAE, called 
FIRST IN THE FIELY. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
On TUESDAY NEXT, at 8, a new Piay by Henry A, JONES and 
WILSON BARRETT, entitled 
HOODMAN BLIND. 


"W 7 I | 
QG TRAN D THEATRE.} 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
Every evening, at 9, Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
COUSIN JOUNNY, 
in which Mr. JOHN 8, CLARKE will appear. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE MARRIED RAKZ, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Pim per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
mand, 

TWO per CENT INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 

the mi monthly bal » when not drawn below £50. 





The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Daeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bil's 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sa’oofStocks, 
Shares end Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post-free, on 


application. Francis RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tae origina), best, and most Liberal. 
FOUNDED A.D 1668, 
Cash prices, No extra charge for time given, 
I last d Priced C with full p of terms, post-free. 
F, MOEDER, 
218, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, an¢ 2), Morwell-street, W 
Established 1862, 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 











QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POrTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIs. 
Also 


J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMUTATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRES3S— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





105,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 


COMPENSATION 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


64, CORNHILL, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN .. « . HAKVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stetions, the Local Agents, or 
WesT-END OFFice—8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROS!, 
or at the 
HEAD OFFick—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 








Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta 1884. 


FRYS COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”’—Dr. HASSALL. 
“Strictly pure; well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


. W. Stoppakrt, F.1.C., F.C.S8., City Analyst. 


“ Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.””—CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.8.1., Analyst for Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“A delicious preparation,” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 








OFFICE; 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG, 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 
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OBITER DICTA.—The Popular Edition, price 


ONE SHILLING, is now ready. 


‘* Some admirably written essays.......Amusing and brilliant.””— 
of thought—not of heavy, ponderous, didactic thought, but of thought light, fanciful, and playful, 


yet conveying much wisdom.’’—Standard. 


The FIFTH EDITION, in tasteful cloth, price 5s., may still be had. 


Spectator. ‘* Each essay is a gem 





Lonpon: ELLIOT STOCK, 


62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





MR. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD: a Novel. By 
Venetian Waters,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. 
“She writes in a straightforward and unaff 


Sea,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. (post-free). 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ORATIONS. Edited by Prof. A. Jounsron. 


Roxburgh binding, elegant cloth box, 15s. 
recommend it to our readers. It will increase their 


ected style, which makes her story satisfactory reading.””—Athenaewm. 
A LOST SON. By Mary Livsxr1, Author of ‘‘ Hagar,’’ ‘‘ Between the Heather and the Northern 


we way of conclusion, we venture once more to strongly 
better understand a great and friendly nation.’”’—Saturday Review. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


Linpa Vitzart, Author of ‘On Tuscan Hills and 


3 vols., 
owledge of mankind in general, and will help them to 


26, Paternoster Squarz, E.0 





MR. PICTON’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s., post-free. 


The Conflict of Oligarchy and 
Democracy. 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


CONTENTS : 
The Origin and Growth of the English Oligarchy. 
Causes and Hindrances of Reform. 
The Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress. 
‘The Land Monopoly. 
The Distribution of Wealth. 
Democratic Morals. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post-free. 


Lessons from the Rise and Fall of 
the English Commonwealth. 


CoNTENTS. 
jptrodactery, 
Treason an daralty: 
The Limits of Moral Force. 
The Limits of Physical Force. 





NOW READY.—PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Price Sixpence, with Portrait, 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: 


A MEMOTR. 
By E. A. V. 
Wit Two Essays py Mazzini: 


“THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY” 
AND 
“THE DUTIES OF MAN.” 


“We earnestly commend it, jially to young 
readers, and trust it may have the circulation it 
deserves. The life of this good man and noble patriot 
is stimulating and instructive, and his essays worthy of 
earnest consideration.” —Nonconformist and Independent. 

‘‘Mazzini was one of the noblest patriots who ever 
wrought for the emancipation of peoples, and his life 
and work ought to be reverently studied by every 
young Englishman.”—Northampton Guardian. 

“The Memoir is from the pen of one of Mazzini’s 
dearest friends, Madame E. A. Venturi.......I¢ should 
be read and studied by all.” 

Holloway and Hornsey Press. 











The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm. 
“ Republicanism: Form and Substance.” 


“It would be cheap at a guinea.” 
North British Daily Mail. 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Casrre Srreer, Horzorn. 





Just published, 408 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


ON AN ENTIRELY NEW METHOD, 
FOR 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CANDIDATES 
PRBPARING FOR MATRICULATION, CIVIL SERVICE, 
EXCISE, UNIVERSITY, LOCAL, AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


By JOHN JACKSON, 
Principal, Commercial and Grammar School, Belfast. 


This treatise is a remarkable addition to Arithmetical 
Science. It has been prepared by a practical teacher 
who has proved after long years of experience that the 
abbreviations and new methods introduced are of such 
wonderful utility and inherent value that quite thirty 
per cent. of labour and figures are saved in all rules, 

The rule of “Incremental or Complementary Addi- 
tion,” introduced for the first time in a teaching 
manual, completely supersedes the rule of Subtraction 
by a much easier process, securing a saving of from 
thirty to fifty per cent. of figures. 





London: Buracxrz & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
({LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer “* COLUMBA” or “*IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M., 
from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connexion with his West High- 
laud Steamers, Pa for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d.; 
lilustrated, 6d. and 1ls,, by post; or at W. H, SMITH & SON'S Railway 
Bookstalls.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free fro 
DAYiD MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 





m the Owner, 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d. extra, 


Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


1. FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 

2, FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. 

38. FROM GREEK ORNAMENT. 

4. FROM PERSIAN ORNAMENT. 

5. FROM RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 

6. BUTTERFLY. 

7. BUTTERFLY. 

8. FROM JAPANESE’ORNAMENT, 

9. FROM CELTIC ORNAMENT, 

10. FROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. 

11. FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. 

12. FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. 

These copies are ADAPTED from specimens of various 

styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 


London: 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


PpHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanp Srreet 
aad CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, 


genom eprias Sem ty Sho ent thtapetetet in all parts of the 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 





J. & R. MAXWELL’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION of E. SPENDER’S 
NOVELS. 
Price 2s. bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s, 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 


SON and HEIR. By E. Spender, Author 
of “A True Marriage,” “‘ Restored,” &c. 
‘A remarkable and brilliant novel.” —Standand. 


TRENCHANT EXPOSURE OF PARISIAN 
SOCIETY. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d. half-mor. (postage 4d.) 


THE DUKE OF KANDOS. 
By ARTHUR ARNOULD (MATHEY). 


HIGHLY-COLOURED SCENES and VIVACIOUSLY 
DRAWN PERSONAGES in the SISTER CAPITAL. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl:; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (postage 4d.). 


THE TWO DUCHESSES. Sequel to “The 


Duke of Kandos.” By ARTHUR ARNOULD 
(MATHEY). 


A TALE OF LONDON LIFE, 
Price 1s., paper covers; 1s.6d., cloth limp (postage 24.). 


THE CABMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
“The tale is well ott, He sympathies of the reader 
readily awakened, and the book affords very pleasant 
reading.’’— Western Daily Mercury. 


Now ready, price 1s., paper covers; cl., 1s. 6d. (post 3d.). 


FAMOUS FUNNY FELLOWS: Bio. 


guoties Sketches of Eminent American Humour- 
ts, with Specimen Extracts of their Finest Pieces 
of Amusement, and a Characteristic Letter from 
Mark TWAIN, never before published. 





London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, E.C. 





THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Behind the Scenes on the Stock Exchange. 
Now ready, price 2s., Picture Covers. 
(Post-free, 2s. 4d.) 


THE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, E.C. ; 
And all Bookstalls. 


(THE MEMORIAL EDITION of THOMAS 


BEWICK’S WORKS, in 5 vols., royal 8ro, half-bound, morocco, 
price £12 10s.; to Subscribers who pre-pay, £10 10s. 
Only 750 Copies ara being printed. 

Vol. I., Tke LAND BIRDS, with several hundred superb Woodcuts of 
Birds and the exquisitely spirited Tuil-pieces, is just issued. 

Vol. IL, The WATER BIRDS ; Vol. III., The QUADRUPEDS ; Vol IV.. 
AESOP’s FABLES; Vol V., The LIFE, writtea by THomas bewick 
himself and Edited by DoBSON ; to which will be edded Bewick’s Woou- 
engravings of FISHES—are in the press, and Messrs. Ward & Sons, l’rinters, 
Newcastle, promise to complete the work by the end of next year. 

Nearly one half of the Edition is subscribed for. 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
*,* Subscribers’ names received by any Bookseller. 








Now ready, price 6s, 6d. 


[HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR for 1885, With Alterations and Additions to the End 
of Easter Term (June 24). 


Price 2s, 6d. 


ATT 
(CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM the RESULT 
of the DISSIPATION ef ENERGY. By G. D. LIVEING, M.A. 
F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Cambridge, 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 
London : GEORGE BELL & £ONS. 


WILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 


of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530, ae 

printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's _ 

1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 15235 

together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 

By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
for 
This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the cupy '9 the 
Lennox Library, New York 

The Edition is limited to 509 copies. 








WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 





Francis B, MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 


oyal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 3lv. 6d. 
London: 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row- 
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